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PURUSHA-SUKTA 

A New approach to interpretation. 



ARGUMENTS: The Puru^a-sůkta (RV, X. 90—1—16) is characteristic 
of Vedic style being rooted in rituál terminology and yet teeming with a 
dominate symbolism that asserts its cosmogonic purpbse in emphatic terms. 
Its importance has always been recognized in Indián tradition; for example 
as the Bhčgavatas who made full use of its detailed imagery with respect to 
Purnsa as Anania 'Námyaxia, ViraJ and Hirariyagarbha. 

The Rsi of the hymn is Nárayana and the deity is Purusa. There are 
many arguments underlying the whole súkta. Who is this Purusa? Why 
is he called thousand-headed ? What is the meaning of thousand? What 
is indicated by the triple conception of heads, eyes and feet? What is the 
implication of bhúmi encompassed on all sides by Purusa? What is the 
meaning of aty-ati§thad? What is daMňgulam? What is idám sarvam? 
What is the meamng of amrto transcending ama ? What again is the signi- 
íicance of anna? What is the omnipotent principle of mahimd? How is 
Purusa greater than his mahimd? What is the meaning of tvipdd and ekapad 
and of úrdhva and iha ? What is vyakrdmat, the procession of Purusa on all 
sides? What is the meaning of sdšana and anasana? 

What is virdj and how she was created by Purusa ? Who was the Purusa 
created out of the union of sahasra-sírsá Puru§a and virdj? How he ranges 
between earth and heaven? How Purusa himself became the offering in 
the primeval sacrifice planned by the devas ? What is the part played by the 
three seasons in that kdldtmaka yajňa? What were the three components 
of offering in the primal sacrifice? What is the meaning of the besprinkling 
of the kusá grass? When was the primeval agra-Piiru§a born? Who were 
the sddhya-devas and who were the Rsis who made this sacrifice? What 
is the meaning of sarvahut yajňa and why should there be a repetition of 
this sacrifice in mantras 8 and 9 ? What is the meaning of prsaddjya in the 
context of cosmic yajňa? What is the principle of pa^u and who are the 
threefold pasus ? What is the significance of the three yedas bom out of 
the sarvahut sacrifice of Prajdpati? What are the five sacrificial animals of 
mantra 10? What is the significance of the four sociál classes in mantras 11 
and 12? What is the conception of the virdt from the mantras 13 and 14? 
Why should moon be related to the mind of the creator and sun to his eye? 
Why both Indra and Agni be associated with mouth? What is the meaning 
of the seven paridhis and of the twenty one íire-sticks? Which is the yupa 
for fastening the purusa as animal in the sacrifice? What .are the two yajňas 
and how yajňa was performed by yajňa? What is the meaning of prathama 
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dharma? Who are íhe mahimánah and what is the meaning of naka. the 
abode of íhe sadhya-devas ? 

These are tlie arguments which should be faced and clarified in order 
to undersíand íhe true significance of this silkta. 

SAHASRA PURUSA — In the first manira sahasw stands for ihe infinile 
universal and transcendent Punisa. He is svayambhú, the self-existent one, 
who doniinaies everything else in his own right as íhe uJtiniate realiiy and 
finál category beyond which there is nothing to be conceived of. In the 
Bráhmaijas, the word sahasra and šata are contrasted, the former denoíing 
the divine and íhe laíter the human enunciations (W t 'T^^^T ŠB. W, 33.8 
T^ íFTI^ Tándya XVÍ. 1.2; í=r^^ f čT^řT ^^^^^ KB. 11.5). There are tvvo 
categories, viz,, that of íhe sahasra purusa and secondly that of the dašáňgula 
purusa. The former is the universa], divine and immoríal, and the laíter 
íhe manifest and materiál, Ftini^a, A thousand here is not íhe double of 
iive hmidred but emphaticaliy refers ío íhe infiniíe as clearly staíed in the 
other adaptations of this maním where íhat Purusa is refered to as visvaíomukha, 
višvafascaksus, visvafaspdd (KV, X. 81. 3) 

THREEFOLD PURUSA— Htstás. eyes and feet are symbolicai of three 
points of vievv with respect of the creative ací. Either we look at íhe cosmos 
in its source in the unmanifest {širomillďdrstl) or in its finite form in the manifest 
{pádamula-drsti\ or in the synthesis of the two where íhecaksusa-piďusa stands* 
for the composite symbol of the divine and materiál manifestatlon, It is a 
reference to the threefold nature of Purusa which is the basis of the cosmos. 
The svayambhú purusa originally is an introvert principle with only one centre, 
having withdrawn all its mahimá into his wonib, but for the saké of creation 
he becomes tricentric (trindbhi), i.e,. sphts himself into two and in order to 
keep thera separate stands between them as the third. The vedic triad oj 
the devas, lok as and \edas are exemphfied in the triple purusa. In the second 
line of the mantra, bhúmi or earth is inseparable with dyaub which, although 
not mentioned, is certainly implied. Dyčvabhuwí is the unit of individual 
manifestation enveloped on ali sides by the transcendent děva, The dašdňgula- 
purusa is the individuated děva, the manifested person standing on íen fingers 
of the feet. The íranscendent diviniíies {adbistháfui devatáh) are Aguí, rdyu 
and Áditya vvhose divine majestics eníer the dašáňgula purusa standing on 
the earth in materiál manifestation. 

- IDÁM SARVAM—Idam sarvam stands for the visible creation or materiál 
world, its complete identity with Purusa is here intended, both in spaíial and 
temporal projections; within these íime space relata or the cosmos is in the 
grip of death. There is an amrfa or immortal Reality, which transcends 
^he cosmos or auua. All maííer is food (awta) and all prdna is the eater of 
food (annádaX the former is moríal and the laíter is amrta. 

MAHIMÁ. In manira 3 mahimd refers to the majesty or greatness of 
the created cosmos within the categories of space and time. There is no 
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eiid to the greatness of Furusa, both in the inicrocosmic forni as spread in 
íhe vast stellar spaces, and within the minuté particles of matter. They are 
inscrutable either to the human inind oř to the instruments of science. Indeed 
all speech falls short in expressing the infinite naťare of the universe visible 
to US. Silence, eternity, plenům, pUniam, amrtam are some of the supra- 
principles applicable to Furu§a, the truth of wh,ose being is infinitely greater 
than his nature. 

TRIPAD — It is usuai to spealc of Purusa or Brahman as four-footed; 
one fourth of Him is measured out as the cosmos and three fourths of Him 
transcends all manifesíation. The tripád is also called ilrdhva and amrta 
and in this course the cosmic tree of existence has its root. Tf we look at 
-rabman as the immortal source we speak of Him as comprised of three parts 
ř.jid of the co^-no • as one part. Th'S relaíionship is reversed when the vvorld 
].-» said to represent the three feet of Brahman and the Absolute Reality is 
said to bc symbohzed as the fourth feet. As a matter of fact several arithmet- 
ical statements are valid: e.g., if the Absolute Brahman is one thousand, the 
rcialive worlds are one part of Him. Some times the immortal brahman 
is spoken of as one half and the mortal world as the other half. All this 
is included under the parárara-vidyá in which the two relative categories stand 
out as the upper and lower: without this division the categories of space and 
lime wouid not come into existence. 

DYÁVA-PRTHlVl—ln niantra 4 an all round procession of Purusa 
is predictated. This refers to an over-ridding movement as the basic impulse 
of creation which worked out the divisions of space and time as a simultaneous 
action. J\\tX\yo wovás sás-ana ond anasana refer to animate and inanimate 
being, typifying íhe t\vo-fold division of cara and acara. or amrta and martya 
or děva and blnlta, 

in verfcc 5 iherc is reference to the creation of PiraJ, the Mother principle 
or universal infinite nature, also called mahat and yonf, the womb which receives 
the seed of creation from svayambhu or the self-existent Brahman, or the 
thousand-headed Purusa. Svayamb/m is also called svarát in contrast to 
this opposite principle oi' ViráJ, Víráj is also called parame.:ft/ň and rta 
or sóma or dpalj. The two principles of Svayambhů and Viraj enter into 
union as fitl^or and mother, and give birth to the next purusa called damňgula, 
or vairdja (sc.i of Virclf) also named vairája Manu exempliiied in cach individual 
manifest form. 

MEÁNING OF VlRÁJ AND NÁRÁYANÁ—lv\ this context three cat- 
egories shouid be clearly distinguished, the íirst is svayambhů, the second viraj 
and íhe third vairdja purusa, The firsí is the father, the second is the mother 
and the third is íhe son. Both the first two are unmanifest, but the son as 
surya and vaisvdnara is manifest. There is also another pair of names preserved 
in the conceplion of Mdrdyaija Purusa, often explained in the Purdrias and the 
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Bhagavata tradition. According to this the father-principle svayambM is 
called nara, the mother-principle viráj is called nara which is the samé as apob, 
the waters or soma-paramesthi (cf. ápo vai nara-síinavah. Manu). The off- 
spring produced by the union of these two universal parents is called Náráyana 
who is the samé as Súrya, Hiramyagarbha, Manu, AgnU Indra, Prána, etc 
Once the validity of these definitions is clearly grasped there would be lit tle 
difiScuIty in understanding the Puranic statenients about Náráyana as the person 
of the root of cosmogonic formulation. The foUowing verse of Manu states 
the position clearly: — 

m ^^^^^m i(m ^w\^\<\^w^ ^rr: n i. lo. 

Nara-nára-náráyaija is the unijfied sutra of the triple principle of creation. 
Both in its transcedent and immanent aspects every organisni, cell, minuté 
particle of matter, solar-system or vast expanded universe has its archetypal 
form in the Náráyaria-Hfrariyagarbha principle. The principle of life that 
is quick in its centre is Nárayaiia. He is the son of Viráj and spoken of as 
vairája Manu, referred to in the mantra as virčja adhi púru^alj. The various 
names of one and the samé principle here implied under vairdja are recounted 
in the folio wing verse of Manu: — 

??s^ «Ř: wmm\ ^fr ^TT^aw n xtí. 123 

ÁGRA-JÁTA PURUSA—ThQ second half of mantra 5 is a bit involved 
in construction and also meaning. The word jata here refers to the son of 
ViráJ known as vairdja Puru§a or Manu, or Hiravyagarbha, In Rgveda X. 
121.1, Hiranyagarbha is named di%jdta and said to be bhútapati, Le., the principle 
oí prdrjia as manifested in matter. Each organism is a type of bhútapati, jata, 
hfroj^yagarbha and vairája. Jata also means a babě and the manifested prd^a 
is spoken of in the Bráhmariás as kumdra, Each kumára creates for himself 
a dydvdprtlíivi as his range of functioning both from within as centre and 
outside it Y\ith the immortal divine principle enveloping on all sides. This 
is referred to by the phrase bhiími which also implies dyaub, or by palcát and 
^ttras/ář which form a pair, Dyauf^ is purastdt and bkUml is pašcát, symbol- 
ically the two halves of the single egg in which the golden germ finds its new 
habitation for a fuU session of life. This babě represents the principle of 
prd^a mentioned as devdrtám asuii. (RV. X. 121. 7). The manifestation 
of the life-force from its embrionic centre of source is conceived of as a welling 
out of the reserves of force referred to as atyaricyata, also pra ririce, (RV. 
I. 164), As gushing flood of energy the life-force swells outwards as 
weU as inwards touching the mortal and immortal levels, the one in matter 
referred to as mahitvd and the other linked to the divine majesty as mahnd 
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(RV. I. 164. 25: tato malmá pra ririche mahítvd), The dynamic life-force 
has several names, one of them being gáyatra also conceived of on two levels, 
viz,, materiál and divine {yad gčyatre adhí gáyatram áhitam, RV. I. 164. 23). 
When born life-centre or the babě begins to unfold its possibilities of mani- 
festation in three successive stages named as the three metres or the three 
fuel-sticks whose blazing trail is life {gáyatrasya samidas tisra afmlu ibid.) 

PRIMEVAL YAJŇA — Maním 6 envisages a primeval sacrifice with the 
person as offering. This puru§a is the děva principle mentioned several times 
in other mantras, e,g., yad děva devam ayajanta vísve (RV. X. 130. 3). This 
primeval yajňa is organised by all the gods {devá yajňam atanvata), the thousand 
-headed Puru^a offers himself as the omniform oblation in this first sacrifice. 
He as the transcendent Puru^a creates all the the subsequent forms. He is 
called prathamacchad, the archetypal, and sets the norm for all those who 
foUow his model (avardn ávivesd). The foundation or the basic pattern of 
the sacrifice is that of trinity, symbolized here as the three seasons — vasanta, 
gnptia, and šarád which form the three spokes of the roíating wheel of time 
or samvatsara. These correspond to the three elements of dravyayajňa, vir., 
butter, fuel and oífering. The supreme nalure of yajiia is exemplified in 
manifold triads of which we háve been speaking. The three gods, Vasm, 
Rudras and Adityas also niakc up the integrated corpus of this wheel. Even 
so, the three devas Agui, Vdyu and Ádiíya, the three iol<as, prlthivi, antarilxsa 
and dyaulj, the three metres, gdyatrí, tristup and jagatí, the three pressings in 
the sacrifice, the three priests, the three prdnas are some of the trinitarian 
principles of cosmic manifestation which lie at the dooř of the creative rhylhm. 

SECONDARY YAJŇA — A clear idea of the second yojiía is given in 
mantra 7 where purma, jata, agra and yajňa are corresponding cntities, all 
rcferring to the principle of vairdja purma or vairdja Manu to which we háve 
already refcrred as Hirajjyagarblia and Ndrdyai:ia. 

BARHIS AND PRAJÁ—Thh Manu was Prajapati and al! the prajds or 
creatures were created by him; a reference to this occurs in the first part of the 
mantra ^ W ^f|ft" sft^^ where the word barlús stands for praja as explained 
in the Brahmana literatuře (KB. 5.7.18.10. TB. 1.6.310; SB. 1.5.3.16; 2.6.1. 
13; 4.4.5.14; GB. 1.1.24): Barliis is aXso pašu and ausadlii (AB. 5.28; SB. 1.3. 
3.9; 1.8.2.11.; 1.9.2.29.; TB. 2.1.5.1.). AU the prajds or creatures that are 
born are in the nature of men, animals and plants, for the simple reason that 
there is a uniform law of life at all these three levels and each one of them 
depends for its sustenance on food or sóma, Barlťis is, therefore, the manifest 
form of Agni or the Hfe-principle on the plane of matter. The birth of Manu 
is accompanied by the creation of prajds or manifold forms. Each prajd 
is like an ofiTshoot of the cosmic tree kept green by the sap called sóma, The 
word praiá^an is significant in this contcst, of minuté cellular structures whose 
biological efficiency is derived from the sap or secretions which saturate them 
and are known to us under so many scientific names, jointly referred to as 
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rasaimaka sóma {piisnčtw chcíusadhllj Síj-vd/h sovtív thUrvá rasáiniakaJu Ghí\ 
15. \'}í^, Bcrhh is síre^^^ on the alter of the sacrifice representing as it werc 
theiníicraíe grid for the ílow of encrgy and secrelions which predominatc 
íhe sacrificial sysleni. Tlic iVvO principjes of barhís and proksana are esseníiai 
for the performance of the sacrifice. 

SÁDHYÁ DEVAS—Thc primeval sacrifice oí íhe first purusa was laid 
cul by the sáclhya devas and the Rsis, Thcre are two things here to be specially 
noted, nan-.ely thaí íhe \\ord sáclhya is an epilhel of dera and secondly that 
there is a distincíio]i between dera and RsL The Rsis represení the principle of 
mind or oí prána caíled asat, (SB. 6.1.1.1) and the sádhya-devas of íhe principle 
of prána Cíiííed saí i,e., Wh as beconiing manifest in matter, as cxplained in 
the Šaíapí-nluf Brahmah'i'("prá^ád rai sádhrá devás, ra etáw {Prajápatmi) agra 
e\wn asádhayan" 10.2.2.3.). These are the different stages in the creaiive pro- 
cess, íhe Srst is íhat of ideas or íhe mind also referrod to as rsi, chandas. reda^ 
etc mentioned m nviura 9. This is called íhe asaf-srsíL and the stibsequent 
onc is the saťsní in which the principle of mind descends to íhe level of maíter. 
The firsí one is the pilrva-yuga and the second íhe uttara-yiiga (RV. X. 72.1.2.) 

The word sádhya as an epithet of dt^va signifies the primievaí powers 
or the archetypal principles, Le., the diffcrentiated forms emanaíing from 
an undiiTercnriated source. The sádhva devas are conceived of as púrva devas 
i.L\, ílie divine powers lalení in íhe source. beyond materiál modification, 
saíd to be »he perfccled ones in comparison to the angelic powers of devas 
íhat eníer into tlie act of creation. The abode of sádhya devas is the region 
ofnáka, a pláce of cternal bliss and happiness unaffected by any kind of materiál 
stress or modification (RV. X. 90.16) 

ANIMALS—Jht two kinds of creations at morlal levels are exph'ciíly 
mentioned in verses 8 and 9, the lower one ispasusrsti (verse 8) and the higher 
one is veda-srstí (verse 9). ín modern terms we may refer to them as form 
and idea. Both of them are tv^o yajňas, the one productive of the other and 
thus complrlíng the rhyíhm-~v^7/7entf yajnam ayajanta dpváh (RV. X. 90.16) 
Both of these respecíively refer to the conscious mind and the super mind 
which interact on each oíher and bccome eňccíivc in an endless dynatiiism 
as seen in the manifesíaíion of iife. For creating manifest animal form some 
kind of germinal seed is csseníialiy required which is referred to as prsadájyam 
(mantra 8). 

SHOWER OF BUTTER—lls lileral meaning ís a shower ofthe minuto 
particles of buttcr or ghría. The symbolism of butter has been explained 
in an earlier lecture. Ghrta is the symbol of the fccmidating germ by which 
the animal form is begotten and v^'hich is identified with agni. Agni is the 
secd and sóma is the moíhcr or womb, and the union of the two is essential 
for generating iiving forms. In the beginning of creation there existed the 
moíher-principle in the form of ápah or waters, which were churned by the 
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primeval wodd-building forces as a result oť which the principle of heat came 
into existence. This was agni, the deiíy of the cosmic yajňa oř the seea uirough 
which all the divine powers became effective in creaiion. This is a kjnd of 
agjiísafjibharafia or the collecLÍng of the minuté particles of agni round the 
centre which becomes visible as the primeval heat {agraja-íapas. ablmlha-iapas 
^^^rq-j. The process b\ which the viriie power of ihe two narents is 
refmed in their bodies is not different from what happened in the heginning 
o'í the Creative ací. i.e., the seed or ghría was churned from the milk of hie 
cosmic cow called yirčj as has been pointed out carlier. Conversion of uaícr 
into milk is the symbol of motherhood. In the beginning existed an occan 
of waíer or sóma which later on became an oceán of milk as soon as 
the principle of Hlranyagarbha or Nárayana incarnaled v;ithin it. This is 
the meaning of the Puranic legend of Náráyana-Visnu. abiding in an oceán 
of milk for the saké of releasing his power into creativiiy. In milk the globu]e^ 
of biUícr exist in miniitest form and may be counted in millions and bilíions 
which by churniiig becorae solidified as buttcr. The samé imagery is invoked 
\\\ the present maníra, li shoiild not be forgotten ihai the cow or the mother 
fulfils her purpose oniy when it is sired by the male principle. Wiíh germinal 
fertilization only the mother becomes fertile oihervvise she is fiUile. The 
birth of the son in the mothcr's womb is the result oí the germinal cell íhat 
enters into the womb by mating with the father. This lype of physical 
creation is the object of maníra 8. 

The biological person is a pasu, In the agnicayana ceremony or building 
of the fire-altar this is symbolized as pašavya cííi. The animals describcd 
here are of Ihree classes, viz., of the air, forest and viilage. This is not to be 
taken líterally since evidently other classes oť aiiimaís likc ihose livin^ in 
water háve been omincd, It is a symbolical reference to the three types of 
energy (of the prána) which enters into the constitution of each animal form. 
The symbolism is not difficult to understand, e.g., íhc grámya pasus stand 
for the five materiál elcments which li\'e and move together in a herd. The 
animals of the air refer to the principle of vital air {prána), and the animals 
of the forest which roam free at will refer to the principle of mind. Obvious^/^ 
each living being is the composite form of mind. life and matter. 

In man tra 9 there is a reference to the creation of the principle of Veda, 
viz., the thought of the Crcator as exprcssed in Rk, Yajus and Sáma, the three 
Vedas, as well as the metres (chandámsi) of the Aíharva Veda. The first three 
Vedas symboli^ie the principle of the three fires and the fourth oT sóma. 

Afíer describing the two-fold sarvahuta yajňa of the Creator on the plane 
of mind and matter, the Rsi rcvcrts to the five-fold sacrificial animals, námely 
jyurusa asva, gaufi and ajávayah. These five typify the five-fold vibrations 
oí prána, for cxamplc, the animal with teeth on both sides is pínmsa in whom 
all the different forms of motion are perfectly balanced against the substrátům 
of rest. The horše is the dominant symbol of movcment leading away from 
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the centre. ít is the animal dear to Indra. The cow is the symbol of the 
force coming from outside to the centre i,e,^ the centripetal oř introvert move- 
ment. The horše symbolizes Agni and Indra, the cow is the symbol of Sóma 
and Visnu. 

PAŇCA-FAŠUS— The five animals in this list are ail types of move- 
ments. The pumsa of ihe synthesis of the five motions, the horše of centri- 
fugal motion, the cow of centripetal motion the sheep of slow motion and 
the goat of acceierated motion. This is one kind of classification of the 
animals; another one has just been referred to in mantra 8. The third classi- 
fication is that of the bipeds and quadrupeds in which the former symbolize 
the basic duality of creation and the latter its four-fold division into ekapdd 
and íripácL 

FOíiR-FOLD SOCIÁL TYPES— Mantras 11 and 12 refer to the division 
of the punisa into a fourfold pattern of manifestation as bráhmaita, rájanya, 
raVsya and šudra, or which is the samé as head, arms, thigh and feet. This 
is a functional scheme essentially integrated and without referring to any 
sociál privileges as is often assumed. The spirituál power (brahmd) and 
the temporal power {ksatrd) represent the duál type of the functioning force 
as present in every centre of consciousness. From them emanate the sensory 
and motor organs, or the legislativě and executive orders of the statě. It 
may be mentioned that the diversified arrangement of the piirusa offered in 
the sacrifice is referred to by such terms as vyadad/iufi vyakalpayan vitisthe, 
\isthitam, where the idea invariably is that of the one becoming the many 
under the strees of its creative potency. 

THREE LOKAS^-Mantras 13 and 14 refer to the well known conception 
of the v/m/ form oíprajápati which is frequently elaborated in the later puranic 
literatuře. The beginnings of the conception are formulated here (tatha 
lokán akalpayan). Here two diíFerent groupings may be detected, the one 
based on the three fold division oí prithivU antariksa and dyauli viz., the three 
lokas which typify one of the most potent triads of Vedic symbolism. Space 
and time are the twofold exlensions of the creative act and each is symbolized 
as a tried. As a matter of fact the single originál centre of all the 
forces converts itself into a tricentric form, i.e., the one nčbhi becomes trmábbh 
This is represented in the piirusa as the head, navel and feet. 

PAf^CA PRÁJýAS— The other basis of division has reference to the 
ňveprmas \\'hich in the Vedas and the upanisads are reckoned as mmas, srotra, . 
Ptwja, caksus and \ák. These are the several organs {mdriyas) of Indra or centra 
vital consciousness. Maňas or mind refers to the avyaya piiru§a, which is 
virtually its quintescence and srotra is its surplus form or refuse {pravargya), 
The creative process is a kind of tapas or heating in which the refined portion 
is conceived of as the mind or consciousness and its refuge or dross as space 
or the directions. Similarly, the aksara pumsa is subjected to tapas and 
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creates out of himself the twin principles of prárta and caksus. Finally the 
ksara purusa creates the principle of včk only referred to here as the mouth. 
Vak is gross matter there being no subtle refinement of it. Each of these 
is associated with one single děva, But the mouth with two devas Indra and 
Agni. The mouth is the symbol of včik or matter, the five gross elements. 
Although one, it is conceived of as the composite form of the immortal and 
the mortal, former as Indra and the latter as Agni. The one mouth is func- 
tionally completed by the two jaws {náná hanu bíbhrte sambharete^ RV. X. 
79.1). Thus, these two mmtras introduce us to the threefold and fivefold 
manifestations of the undifferentiated transcendent Reality. The cosmic 
yajňa is described both in terms of triplication (frivrt kararia) and quintiplication 
{pancíkarana) (Rv. X. 124. 1.) Imam no agna upa yajnam ehi paňca-yámam 
trivrtam saptatantimi), The one absolute Purusa becomes three for the saké 
of manifest creation as aja (avyaya), aksara and ksara, i,e,, mind, life and 
matter {manas-prdna-vák). Each of these three develops a fivefold course 
{paňcayumaX so that the avyaya Purusa or mind develops the five sheaths 
(Pancakošas), The aksara purusa develops the paňca-prdnds and the k^ara 
purusa evolves the five gross elements of matter. In this way the one Purusa 
becomes the sodaši purusa, that is to say nabhya Indra becomes so^aM Indra. 
That is how Prajápati which was anirukta and aniurta becomes nirukta and 
murta, i.e., the formless and unmanifest becomes formed and manifested; 
or the Hiranyagarbha assumes its greatness {mahimá) and extends up to the 
region of náka or heaven. 

PURU§A PAŠU— The transcendent Purusa who is mentioned as thousand- 
headed is the samé as yajňa. AU the other gods represent his immortal and 
mortal powers and they organize the cosmic yajňa in wliich the transcendent 
is sacrificed as an offering (devá yad yajnam tanvma). Wliat happens is that 
they create a purusa pašu, i.e., the transcendent purusa becomes immanent 
in matter, the immortal becomes manifest as mortal. This is known as purusa 
pašu. Each animal form is materiál on the one hand but is an emblém of 
the immortal on the other. The divine becomes concreatised in a materiál 
body and this conception is referred to as the composite form oí puru§a and 
pašu. Each purusa-pašu is fastened or bound to a centre referred to as the 
State (yilpa), Pillar (skambha), Vanaspati, the Axis Mundi, the fulcrum of 
the cosmos which is its brahmasutra. This is also known as the vám or 
tidumbara. In the Brahma Purária where an elaboráte explanation of the 
purusa-sůkta is embodied (Ch. 161), eternal Time {nitya-kála) is said to be 
the stable pillar to which Náráyana-Visnu suffers himself to be tied as the 
sacrificial animal. 

VEDI AND PARIDHI—The altar of the cosmic yajňa is as vast as the 
earth, where prthivi symbolizes the creative principles of mother-hood that 
measures out the yajňa. Its seven-fold sheaths (sapta paridhayafi) are the 
principles of mind, life and the five elements of matter. The parldhís represent 
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the priiiciple of eiivelopment which is essential to create a conlainer for the 
mighty principle of life so long as it abides in matter. The conception of 
the six directions of space and of the triple lokas is relatcd to that of úitpandbís 
(AB. 528, dMi paridhayaJi ime vai lokáh paridhayab. TB 3.8.8 14). The number 
seen is significant and brings in the various heptads familiar in Vedic thought. 
The Rgreda refers also to the seven directions of space (RV. IV. 13.3) and 
also to saptadhdma, seven stations (RV. 1. 22. 16), of which the lowest is 
prthivl oř bhuli and the highest is satyam (also RV. X. 122. 3). We also find 
a reference to the seven bomidaries {sapta maryádáli) (RV. X. 56). The number 
thrice-seven {tri-sapta. RV. IX. 86. 21) is also symbolical, the former referring 
to the seven-fold suparita-citi and the latter to the threefold puriisa. The 
life in the person is conceived of as the gáyatra chant and it is said to coraplete 
course in its three fuel-sticks {gayatrasya samídhas tisra ahulu RV. 1. 164.25). 
The number of seven refers to manifestation on the plane of matter and three 
to that on the plane oí praná, or the lower and the higher prakríis respectively. 
Both are integrated, so that the purusa yajňa envisaged in this súkta may be 
possible. The human body or the living organism is the object of the 
symbolical enunciations, 

The last mantra refers to the primeval ordinances {prathama-dbanna) 
by which creation takés pláce at two levels both being styled as yajnas, The 
one is the sarvahut yajňa of ideas and the other of form, the one oí prána and 
the other of bhuta, the one of the devas and the other of the prajds, the one 
amúrta and the other múría, etc. Human life is the composhe result of the 
co-existence of these two principles. 

NÁKA — The mid-point of consciousness separating the one from the 
other is termed náka and the three lokas are the mahimánali or majesties of 
the three gods, Agíti, Váyu, and Aditya, which extend from earth to heaven. 
On the ridge of heaven or 7ička is the linking point of consciousness or prd?ia 
which remains in contact on the other side with the transcendent, and at the 
samé time feeds the materiál manifestation in the three lokas on the lower 
side of Swya, The archetypal powers (sddhya deválj) háve their abode at 
the point which separates the transcendent from the immanent. 

The Bhčgarata righíly connects the Hirainagarbha doctrine with that 
of the Virát-purusa. The primeval egg with its inherent possibilities of mani- 
festing mind {vaikárika orjňdna-šaktl), prána {taijasa or kríyá saktí) and matter 
(tamas or dravya-saktí), fíoaíed for a thousand years in the Infinite Oceán, 
and then the universal Virát-purusa was born from it. The cosmos is like a 
spán (vitasti) in comparison to the purusa who creates all that was in the past 
and wiU ever be in future. It is purusa who heats the viráj both from insidc 
and from outside and the cosmic egg is born out of it. The whole universe 
exists in God Nárayana (Náráyarie bhagavatl tadidam visvam áhitam, Bhágavaia, 
2.6.30.) Nárayana takés the form of the three Vedas, three metres and three 
devas. Ah intra he was frče from all attributcs, but ab extra he became 
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possessed 'with three qualities essential for manifestation. He is íhe lord 
of all the Prajapatis or creative divine powers. He is the lord of amrta and 
transcends that which is martya in the form of anna or the worlds which are 
the food of the God of Death. 

The Brahma Purdijta (chapter 161) also offers a commentary on the Purusa- 
sukta. Brahmá in the beginning of creation did not know what to do; then 
he heard the divine speech persuading him to perform a yajňa which is the 
best form of Visnu {yapio vai visnur ityesá srutir Brahman saiwíaní, Bmhma 
Puvána, 161. 15). As soon as Brahma heard, this the eníirc meaning of the 
Vedas dawned on him and after turning half of himself as female he collected 
the paraphemalia dí yajňa, including butter, firesticks, oblations, strew, metres, 
bíensils, etc. Eternal time became the pillar in the sacríficc {yupa) and the 
three gwms became the ropes to fasten the aninml (161.38), but thcrc was 
no aninial. Again the heavenly voice was heared asking Brahma to invoke 
the Supreme Divine Lord. Brahma did so by mcans of the Pumsa-súkta 
and reah*zing the thousand-headed purusa, his own father and creator who 
was aJready fastened to the time-stake by the power of the thrcc gwias, niadc 
a sacrifice of that purusa and then the wholc creation was born. The world 
with all its forms is yajňa-deva himself. The pláce whcrc this primal sacrifice 
took pláce is said to be the famous holý centre named kiáatarpana-tírtba 
vvhere the river Pranaliitá mingles its waters with Gautaml or GodavarL 
(Brahma purana, ch. 161). 

The above is a version of the cosmic sacrifice of NávayafTta-Purma to suit 
a Puranic audience. A significant statement is the Identification of the sacri- 
ficial pilIar with absolute time {nitya-káía). In the Pwusa-sukia itsclf il is 
tacitly referred to as the revolving wheel oí samvalsara compriscd of the three 
seasons—spring, summer and autumn. In íhc making of this vvorid a two- 
fold process is simultaneously visible, námely, the movemení of time and 
how time deals with matter. The former is symbolizcd as kalo-cakra ikalat- 
maka yajňa) and the latter as hhava-cakra or brahma^cakra {dravycitmaka-^ 
yajňa), Both are essential for creation as the glory and power of Nárdyana- 
Purusa. 
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K. Kimjunni Raja 



AUophones of the Dental Nasal in Sanskrit* 

A fourteenth centiiry discussion 



In the Lllátilaka. a fourteenth century sanskrit work on the Manipravala 
language and literatuře in Malayalam, there is an interesting discussion on 
the South Indián pronunciation of the Sanskrit dental nasal.^ With convin- 
cing argumenís based on articulatory and functional differences, it is 
proved that in Malayalam there are two distinct nasal sounds, the dental /n/ 
and the blade-alveoJar//?/ wliich háve to be accepted as separate phonemes.^ 
Having established this, the author says that in Kerala a similar diíTercncc 
is obser\'ed even in the articulation of dental nasal/n/; but this aiternation 
in pronunciation is based on the position of the letter in the word, and cannot, 
therefore, be taken as an evidence to show that the two are distinct sound 
uniís in sanskrit. They are only accidental positional variations of the samc 
sound, or aliophones of the samé phonenie (in modern linguistic terminology). 
Moreoven the author points out, if the two sounds are taken as distinct unils 
in sanskrit, on the basis of the difference in articulation, there will bc a loí 
of complication in the application of Pánini's grammatical rulcs, cspecialJy 
in the rules on cerebralization of dentals under certain conditions. Tinis 
if the dental and blade-alveolar nasals are distinguished as separate phonemes, 
the cerebralization ordained by Páiiini's rule rasábhyam no nah samanapade 
(Vni. 4.1) will not be applicable to the alveoJar nasal//?/ sanctioncd by the 
Tvlc yuvoranákau (VH. 1.1) in words like karana and harm:ia; for in the former 
rule no is pronunced as a pure dental, whereas anákau in the latter rule is 
pronounced as a blade-alveolar. If the two are not taken as the samc phoncmc, 
the form -ana in karana, etc, cannot be cerebralized by the first rule. 

Regarding the allophonic variation in the articulation of the sanskrit 
dental nasal in Kerala, the author refers to a generál saying: 
' nakárasya nakáratvam nakarena yutasya ca 
halányena yutam tadvat padádau ca sthitham vina ' 
which States that the dental nasal has an alveolar pronunciation, when alone 
or mgemmation except atthe beginning of a Word and in combination with 
otner consonants. 
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This is a statement of the generál pronuiíciatioii which is fouiid iii Kerala 
even now, vvith minor exceptions.-" The author of the Lílatilaka has also 
pointed out that this peculiar feature of sanskrit pronunciation is not foxmd 
in the Tamil country (Coladeša).* 

The text of the passage in the Lílatilaka^ and a free English translation 
are given below: — 

"nauu nakárah katham tamij eva bhavati? dršyate khalvayam 
samskríe, pi. Satyam. Kim tu samskrte etau arthabhedaya na bhavatah.. 
avanamah avanámah, upanyásah upanyásah ityádau. bhásáyám imavar- 
thabhedakau; Yatha ' Kánka navil ', ' kán kanávil ityádi. Nanu samskrte ' 
py asávartha bhedakau. náná ityukte hi ekadá purusah purusa iti, anyadhá 
aneka iti ca pratiteh, maivam. prakarnádi vašát tatrártliabhedah, nánayor 
bhedat. anyathá karana haranádau yuvoranákav ity anena krtasya na 
ityasya natvam na syát. uccárana bhedas tu kákatállyah. evamvidha- 
vyavahára múlam eva 

nakárašya nakáratvam nakárena yutašya ca | 
halányena yutara tadvat Padádau ca sthitam Vina i| 

iti vacanam. ašya nyáyašya colesu vyabhicáradaršanát. Yaítu bhásáyám 
api ' connán • ity atra šrutibhede py arthábhedo dršyate tad aprayojakani. 
'vannán', * ponnán', ityádau tadbhede anyatarabháge arthápratíteh. tasmád 
bhá§áyám anayor arthabhedah siddhah. sthána bhedo pyasti. nakárašya 
dantah sthánam. karanam tu tadá jihváyá vistárah. nakárašya múrdhá. 
tatra jihvágrašyonnatih. samskrte etam bhedam aprayojakíkrtya danta- 
sahitanásika bhavatvam evoktam. atah sthitam elad arthabhedávasáyál 
lalayor iva nanayor bhásáyám bhedo' stíti " 

" Now how is it that the letter n is only in the Dravidian language? It 
is actually found in sanskrit also. True, But in sansirit these two (n and n) 
do not make any difference in meaning; as in avanámah avanámah upanyásah 
upanyásah. In Kerala language (Malayalam) these produce difference in 
meaning as in kán kanávil (see in dream) and káiika navil (see on the tongue).« 

3. This is the oase in Malayalam also. clusíers of nasál with dental plosives are 
natiiraliy dental. 

4. This also indicates that even by that time the distinction in pronunciation between 
dental /n/ and blade alveolar /n/ in Tamil (prescrved in the scripl even now) had been 
lost. 

5. Lilátilakam: (With Malayalam translation by Elankul.am Kunhan pillai; second 
edition, 1958. National Book stali, Kottayam) Ch. II. 

6. ít may be noled, however, that in the minimal palr gi\cn the difference m the position 
of the word juncíure is ignored. It is also the samé čase in ihe pair given for sanskrit (ná 
ná/ náná). 
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If it is contended that iii Sanskrit also these make difference in meaning, 
silice ' na na ' means ' a man a man/ and ' na na ' means 'many,' we reply 
that it is not so: there the difference in meaning is due to the difference in 
the context etc, not to the difference (In the pronunciaíion) of the letters. 
Otherwise in words like karana and barana. the letter n ordained by the rule 
yuvor anakau wiJl not change to the retroflex n. The difference (observed) 
in the articulation is accidental. Tt is because of this Iradiíion that there 
is the statement 

"• The letter n changes to n when alone or in gemination except at the 
beginning of a word or when m conjunction with another letter.' And we 
find exception to this rule in the cola country. 

It may, however. be said in Kerala bhasá itself in connan (or connán) 
even when there is difference in pronunciaíion, there is no difference in mean- 
ing. But that is not significant. In words Jike vannaii and poimáu when 
the nasál is changed and the other one ušed the meaning does not become 
manifest. Therefore it is established that there is difference in meaning 
(functional difference) between the two in Keraja bhásá. 

There is also the difference in articulation. The pláce of articulation 
for n is the teeth. and the articulator is the tongue spread; for n the pláce 
of articulation is the palatě (the alveolar ridge) and there the tip of the tongue 
has to be raised. In sanskrit neglecting as insignificant this difference, it 
is oniy the nasality together with dental aspect that is given. Thus 
it is established that because of functional difference there is (plionemic) 
difference in the Kerala bhá§á between n and n, just as between I and j 



M, Ráma Rao 

EARLY TEMPLES OF ANDHRADESA 



The origiii of the structural Hindu temple is still shrouded in mystery. 
The earliest available examples are raostiy of brick. The foundations of 
a Visnu temple háve been unearthed at Bhopal and this shrine is assigned 
to the second century B.C} There is a gap of several centaries after this 
and the next known group of Hindu brick temples in northern India are the 
temples of Bhitargaon in the Cawnpore district, ascribed to the fifth century 
A.D., two dilapidated temples at Ter in the Sholápůr district, assigned to a 
dáte slightly later than the fifth century, the Gupta temples of Tigáwa, assigned 
to the first half of the fifth century, the Šiva shrine at Bhumara and the 
Párvatí temple at Náchna, both said to háve been erected probably before 
500 A.D., and the Deogarh temple of early sixth century.- AU subsequent 
developments in, temple archiiecture in northern India are íraced to these 
few Gupta structures. In northern Karnataka, the temple building movemein 
originated at Aihole about the beginning of the fifth century A.D. and 
flourished for about three centuries. The oldest buildings of this group are 
the Lad khan temple and the temples of the Kont gudi group, assigned to 
the middle of the fifth century.^ The earliest Hindu temples in the Tamil 
country are a series of cave temples, whose excavation was started by the 
Pallava king, Mahendravarman I and continued by his successors towards 
the end of the first quarter of the seventh century and a group of monolithic 
temples, known as the Rathas belonging to the Mámalla period, in the third 
and fourth quarters of the seventh century and three structural examples, 
the Shore temple of Mahábalipuram and the Kailásanátha and Vaikiintha- 
perumál temples of Kanci, all belonging to the Rájasimha period of the early 
half of the eighth century.-* 

The čase is different with regard to Ándhradei-a. Recent excavations 
háve brought to light enough materiál to show that the temple building niove- 
ment was in vogue in this region from about the first quarter of the 
third century A.D. Keeping this important fact in view and another, equally 
important, v/r., that the Buddhists were active raising numerous monumente 
in their íJrthas and that many of these buildings were in tact till as latě as 
the middle of the seventh century, when Hieun Shwang saw them, and also 
considering the high probability of the rathas of Mahábalipuram being 
reproductions in stone of the principál types of buildings that existed at the 

1. Brown — Tnclian Archfřecfwc, Ch. IX. 

2. ihUL, Ch. X. 

3. ihkL, p. 63. 

4. Ancieut India ^ No. PP. 
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íime, it is possible to trace the temple building activity in Ándhradeša to verv 
early times._ 

1. TEMPLE PROTOTYPES. 

The large number of sculptured slabs that once adorned the stUpas of 
Amamvati, Gkli, Jaggayyapeta. Rámireddipalli and Nágárjunakonda, in 
Ándhradeša, throw a flood of Jight in this connection. These sculptures 
depict life in all its aspects and contain numerous buildings of varied forms, 
plans and designs, suggestive of the plans and generál features of later Hindu 
temples. The bahirdvárasalá in oue of the Amaravati sculptures with a 
moulded kapota above the walls and a Mlá or waggon top roof above, with 
a row of six kalasas is suggestive of a temple or gopura with an áyatásra 
sikhara.^ The samé is the čase with regard to a but with a similar roof and 
three kalasas and a násíká or gable in the front.® One building with a square 
base and four sided roof is suggestive of the Kútágara of the Ndgara Order 
of which the Draupadíratha of Mahábalipuram is a very good example^ 
The Eastern Chálukyan temples of Bikkavklu are also similar. A hut with 
a round base and top^ answers the description of a pure Vesara shrine found 
in the sanskrit vástu texts. A storeyed building containing human heads 
inside is suggestive of the kapota of the cave temples of the Visnukundins 
and the Pallavas and the Kiitas of structural temples, similarly decorated.^ 
The víhara of four storeys with two, three, four and five gables, raised round 
the Vrk^acaitya}^ is suggestive of the storeyed vimana of the later temples. 
The building with a heavily moulded corníce and ornamentation^^ is suggestive 
of the upper part of the facades of the Visnukundin and Pallava caves. A 
single storeyed building with three gables and a row of animals above ^^ is 
also suggestive of the cave facades. Two storeyed buildings, containing 
two gables in the centre of the front of the first floor and a kůtágára at either 
end^^ are suggestive of an alpaprásada of the Nágara Order, found in the second 
storey of the Anantašáyi cave of Undavalh and on the rock depicting Arjuna's 
penance at Mahábalipuram. The sculpture showing Nalagiridamana contains 
the wing of a building with a square base and a Mla top adorned with a wide 
nasiká or gable in the front.^^ The sculpture showing the conversion of the 



5. Sivaramamurti— /4/;7í7/'ť7Vtír/ Sculptures, Pl.XII.Fig.3 

6. ibicL, íig. 7. 

7. ibid, 

8. ibid., fig. 4. 

9. ibid, PÍ. XÍV-3. 
10. ibid,, PÍ. XV-1. 
n. ibíd.. Pí. xvir-2. 

12. ibíd,, PÍ. XlX-a. 

13. ibid, Pl. XXIV. 

14. ibld., Pl. XV-l. 
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Buddhavaggiya youths contaíns a slirine on four pillars surmounted by a 
four faced dome like top^^ and is suggstíve of an alpaprásáda of the Nágra 
Order. Long sheds with waggon top shaped roofs appear frequently in these 
scuiptures^^ and are suggestive of the áyatásra slirine, of which the Bhimasena- 
ratha is a good cxample. There is a miniatuře shrine with a circular Mkhara 
and another with an octagonal top/' suggestive of the vimánas of the Vesara 
and Dravida Orders. The Pui^yasdlá of Jaggayyapeta, with an upper storey 
and an ayatasm or oblong top with kalasas above, is suggestive of this type 
of Vesara temples and the gopura, Similar examples are to be found in the 
sculpíures of Nágárjunakonda. In addition to these examples found in 
sculptures, there existed some structures in the well known Buddhíst tírthas 
of Ándhradeša which actually served as temples. In most of the tirthas there 
were apsidal caitya halls, some with a pradaksina in the interior with either 
a caitya or an image of the Buddha in the apse. These are suggestive of the 
apsidal or Gajaprsta type of Hindu temple of which there are good examples 
at Gudimallam and Satyavolu in Ándhradeša, besides the Kapotešvara temple 
of Chezerla, which is a Buddhist caitya halí converted into a Šaiva shrine. 
At ŠáUhuňdam, there is a rectangular room with a brick platform in the centre 
containing an image of the Buddha and this resembles the Hindu garbhagrha 
with an image in the centre. There are three such structures at Šaňkaram 
with the Buddha figuře or sculptures on the back wall and these are suggestive 
of the Somáskaňda panel sculptured on the back wall of the garbhagrha in 
the early Paliva caves and temples. One structure in the sarae pláce had 
aňtarála and yet another, a pair of dvárapálakas.^^ 

It is evident from the examples cited above that buildings of the shapes 
and forms of the later day Hindu temples existed in Buddhist times and that 
these must háve been adopted by the Hindus as models for their temples. 

II. IKSVÁKU TEMPLES. 

íf the prototypes of temples are found in the Buddhist or Andlira-Šáta- 
váhana period, actual temples are found in the Iksvaku period, which followed 
the former immediately. The period of Iksvaku rule is memorable not only 
in the the history of Ándhradeša but also in the history of south India. 
Cámtamúla T, the first known independent ruler of the Iksvaku family, (220-235) 
performed alvamedha, agni§toma and vájapeya and was a great devotee of 
Svámi Mahásena or Kumárasvámin. He revived vaidika dharma and propa- 
gated it widely. The reign of his grandson, Ehavala Cámatamúla 
(260-284), witnessed remarkable rehgious activity and a number of temples, 
dedicated to the Hindu deities were constructed at Vijayapurl, the Iksvaku 

15. ibicL, PÍ. XXlX-4. 

16. ihiíL, PÍ. XLVII-2. 

17. Madras Museum Bulletin. 

18. Ráma Rao — Buddhajayantí Sonvenir, pp. 55-57. 
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capiial. Recent exca\ations conducted in the Nágarjimakonda valley brought 
to light se\era! of these temples of which the following are importanl: — 

Kumárasvámi temple P^ — This temple existed on site V-7. A linie stone 
slab bearing the figuře of the Šakti of Mahasena, a female deity, standing 
in samabhauga, holding trisríla m the right hand and keeping the left at kafi^ 
holding firmly the hilt of a sword, was obtained from this site. An iimbrclla 
and mayiirapmcha are shown in the background. 

Kumárasvámi temple IP^ — This temple was built on the bank of the 
Krishna. The L shaped platform of the temple and the stumps of several 
pillars are still to be seen. An inscription found on the spot shows that this 
was a shrine dedicated to Kumára. The southern part of the building which 
coníains massive platforms must háve contained the garbhagrha. This shrine 
was founded by Camta-Šakti Kumára. 

Kumárasvámi temple IIP^— This is a pillared halí situaled about two 
hundred yards further south of the above temple. From the site wcre 
recovered pedastals and numerous torsos and a head of Kumára. Among 
other articles found is a slab containing the figuře of Kumára standing wilh 
his legs apart and keeping the left hand at kati and probably holding a spcar 
in the right hand, now broken. He wears a peculiar makiita with a tilt to 
the right and samkhapatrakwiýalas, a broad graiveyaka, with a round pendant, 
and a katlvastra, whose ends hang to the sides. A broken piece of sculplurc, 
also found here depicts the head of another Kumára image. 

Pu^pabhadrasvámi temple^^—ThQ site of this temple is at the northcrn 
reach of the Krishna. An inscription found on this site states that this temple 
of ^'íva, named Puspabhadrasvámin, was built by mahárájakumára ŠrT Vira- 
purusadatta, son of the Iksváku king, Ehavala Cámtamula, and his queen 
Kupanašrí. It registers the gift of the village of Pudokedam for the perpctual 
maintenance of the temple. 

Šiva temple^— This was a shrine constructed with bricks vcneercd wilii 
slabs, neatly plastered walls and pavěd floor with a roof resting on four pillars. 
A number of stone lingas were found inside this temple. 

^ Temple of Sarvadeva'-^—ThQ existence of this temple is known from an 
mscnption which states that a temple for Sarvadeva was built by Elisiri the 
chieftalavara, who was a great devotee of Kumárasvámin. This record is 
dated m the eleventh year of the reign of Cámtamula 11. 

19. Indián Archaeology, 1955-56, p. 25. 

20. ibid., p. 36. 

21. ibid,, PÍ. LXIII-c. 

22. ibid,. 1956-57, p. 36; PL VIII and E.L XXIV, pp. 19-29 

23. Ind. Arch, 1957-58, p. 8. 

24. E.L XXXin, pp. 147-149. 
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Temple of NodagirisvamP^ — ^The existence of this temple is known from 
another inscription, also dated in the reign of Cáratamula 11, which states 
that a lady, named Ratavasya, the daughter of a merchaut, raised this Devakula 
for god Nodagirisvami. 

Temple of Astabhujasvámi — This temple is on a siíe in the north-eastern 
corner of the Nágárjunakonda valley on the bank of the Krishna. It has 
yielded three shrine chambers with a dhvajastambha opposite one of them- 
A conch containing the carving of a vedf with a stambha surmounted by a 
cakra and another stambha surmounted by a bent sword and flag was found 
on this site. Two short labels háve also been incised on the conch and one of 
them reads BHÁGA VATO ATHABHUJASÁMISA^K A gold plaque showing 
a nobleman standing in the posture of adoration, holding a lotus in one hand 
has also been found on the site.^' More important is an inscribed slab also 
found in this locality. This sanskrit record, dated in the thirtieth year of 
an Ábhíra king, named Vasusena, states that Mahágrámaka Mahatalavara 
Mahadanýanáyaka Šivasepha of the Kaušika gotra and of the Peribideha 
family, installed god Asíabhujasvámin on Satagiri and that the Yaunarájás 
of Srnjayapurí, Saka Rudradáman of Avaiítl, and Visnurudra-Šivalánaňda 
Sátakarni of Vanavásí, decorated the enclosure of the temple, dug a well on 
the hill and planted a palmyrah grove at Mudera. This god is described 
as Rianbarabhava and as not changed from his place.^^ 

UL PALLA VA TEMPLES. 

It is now very well known that the Pallavas brought about the fall 
of the Tksvakus and annexed the southern and south-western parts of Iksváku 
territory to their own kingdom. They seem to háve continued the movement 
of revival of vaidika dharma and the movement of temple building which 
were started by the Iksvákus. The British Museum plates of Cárudevl register 
a gift made to the Kulimahatáraka temple of Bhagaván Náráyana at Dalura.^® 
The Uruvapalli grant of Yuvamahárája Visnugopa register a gift made to 
the temple of Visijuhara built by the generál Vi§nuvarma at Kandukúra.^® 
Other dynasties that flourished contemporaneously shared this temple building 
activity with the Pallavas. The Goraůtla plates of Hastivarman of the Ánanda 
gotra mention god Šaihbhu of Vamkešvara.-^^ Then there is the well known 
temple of Chezerla. 

25. ibid,, XXXV, pp. 4-7. 

26. Ind, Arch. 1958-59, Pí. V., fig. 5. 

27. ibid,, fig. c. 

28. E.L XXXIV, pp. 197-204; Ind. Arch. 1958-59, PÍ. V, fig. a. 

29. E.L VIII, pp. 143-146. 

30. I. A. V. pp. 50-53. 

31. ibid., IX, pp. 102-103. 
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The Kapotešvara Temple of Cezerla — Chezerla is a small village 
situated about fifíeen miles west of Narasaraopefa, the headquarters 
of a taluk of that name in the Guntur district of Andhra Pradesh. It is 
accessible by bus in the summer months and in other months one has to 
walk about six miles from the nearest bus stop in order to reach the 
village.^2 

The village is well known for its temple. AU writers on Indián anti- 
qxiities are aware of only two structural Buddhist caityagrhas now extant 
and these are at Ter in Mahárástra and Chezerla in Andhra Pradesh. Both 
háve been occupied by the Hindus and converted into saívite shrines. 

The temple of Chezerla is dedicated to Šiva under the name of Kapo- 
tešvara and the linga, enshrined in the temple, is considered to be the mutilated 
part of the body of a king named Sibi. There are two traditions, one Hindu 
and one Buddhist, associating a king named Šibi and a Kapota oř dove. 

The Hindu version of the tradition is found in the Mahábhárata. ít 
runs as follows: — Once iipon a time, there was a Cakravartin named Šibi, 
son of Máňdháta, who ruled over Ka§mir. He had two brothers, named 
Meghadambara and Jímůtaváhana. One day, Meghadambara obtained 
Šibi's permission and left Ka§mír with a retinue of a thousand and five hundred 
men on a pilgrimage. In course of time, he came to a pláce near which a 
number oíyogís were doing penance on a hill. He too joined them and after 
the lapse of a few years of intense meditation, he passed away. His body 
was bumed on the top of the hill and assumed the form of a Imga. Finding 
that the brother had not returned, Jímůtaváhana started in search of him 
with a large retinue. He too came to the samé place and took to meditation 
after knowing of what had happened to his brother. He too perished here. 
Then Šibi himself set ont in order to find his two missing brothers. On reach- 
ing the place and seeing the linga representing his brother, he decided to perform 
a hundred yajňas on this hoIy spot. While he was performing the hundredth 
yajna, the gods wanted to test him and his fitness to go to heaven and occupy 
an envious place, the prize for his hundred yajnas, Šiva assumed the form 
of a hunter, Brahma the form of an arrow and Visnu that of a kapota or dove. 
The hunter chased after the bird which, after flying here and there out of fear, 
reached Šibhi and sought his protection. The emperor assured the bird 
that its life wiU be protected against all dangers. Věry soon, the hunter came 
to the king and begged for the release of the bird so that he could kill and 
eat it and quench the pangs of hunger. Šibi was in a fix. He could neither 
release the bird to which he had oífered protection nor allow the hunter to 
die of hunger. As a compromise, he offered the hunter his own flesh equal 
to the weight of the bird. A pair of scales was brought and the kapota was 
placed in one of the scales. The king plucked out flesh from his body and 

32. I surveyed this temple on May 10, 1963. 
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placeďit iii the othen The scales did not turn. Ultimately, he cut his head 
and placed it in the scale along with the flesh of his body. Pleased with this 
great sacrifice, the gods appeared before the king, resíored his Hfe and offered 
boons—Šibi desired that he and his followers should go to Kailása and that 
their bodies should assume the forms of so many lingas, Later, a temple 
was constructed over the trunk of Šibi and the headless body came to be 
worshipped as Kapotešvara. 

The other tradition is embodied in a Buddhist játaka story named the 
Šibi jataka and in the Avadána Šataka. According to the former, king Šibi 
gave up his eyes to Indra who came to him disguised as a Brahman. The 
Šataka combines the story of the jataka and the Mahábhárata. This Šibi 
játaka is frequently foimd in Buddhist játaka sculptures and there are two 
representations, one at Amarávati and the otlier at Nágárjunakonda. 

There are nine inscriptions in the temple.^^ Of these, two^'* dated in 
S. 1085 and 1169, mention that god Kapotešvara is in the midst of 4,444 lingas. 
Two others^s are dated in S. 1069 and S. 1087. One record^*^ in 7th century 
characters is said to be the record of a gift made by Visamasiddhi, who has 
to be identified with (Kubja) Visnuvardhana 1, the founder of the Eastern 
Cálukyan dynasty. The remaining two records are very important, They 
are incised on the two sides of the samé slab. One of them,^^ a record of 
the well known Pallava King, Maheňdra Varman I, (600-630 A.D.) mentions 
the king as Maheňdra vikrama mahárája with his titles Avanibhájana and 
Vegavatf-sanatha and registers a gift made by him to god Kapotešvara. The 
other inscríption^^ registers gifts made by a grandson of the Ananda gotra 
king, Kaňdara. King Kaňdara is said to háve fought many elephant battles 
at Dhányakata, offended the Lord of Krishnavenná by causíng widowhood 
to many Ándhra women, and been the Lord of the Triktitapar\'ata, and of Kaň- 
darapura with two janapadas. This Kaňdara had a daughter named Avanita- 
lámtavaíi who begot the donor, who had the title Satsabhámalla. 

The Kapotešvara temple is situated inside a compound in the north- 
western corner of the village aud faces the east. The only entrance is in the 
eastern walI and is surrounded by a low gopura which is devoid of all deco- 
ration. The pillars and pilasters of the doorway háve simpJe bracket capitals 
like those found in the Pallava tcmples of Káňcí. 

The walled enclosure is studded with a number of minor shrines and 
stone-cut votive shrines. ímmediately facing the gopura entrances are a 

33. Sn. VL, Nos. 593-601. 

34. ibid., nos. 597 and 598. 

35. ibid., nos. 599 and 600. 

36. ibic/., no. 593. 

37. ibid., no. 595. 

38. ibid., no. 594. 
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small maňwpa and the dhxajastambha. There are six minor shriiies m the 
Southern part of the courtyard, two in the western part behind the main temple 
and eight in the northern part, There are, besides these minor shrines, a 
number of stone cut voti\'e shrines, all of the Nágara order, two slabs con- 
taining 1000 Hngas each and a marble slab containing the figuře of Sůrya 
standing holding a lotus in each hand. To the north-west of the main shrine 
is a group of worn out iniages of the Saptamátrkas. 

The main shrine of Kapoíešsara has a small naňdimaňtapa in the front. 
Behind it is a narrow rectangular maňtapa vvíth two pillars in the front row 
and four in the back row with corresponding pilasters with the dvára in the 
centre. These four pillars háve half lotus medallions. Beyond is a square 
Mukhamaňtapa containing two roA^-s of two pillars each with corresponding 
pilasters. The two pilasters in the hind row, situated on either side of the 
dváro, contain figures of Dvárapálakas. Behind this maňtapa are two walls, 
running east-west. connecíing this maňtapa and the apsida! shrine behind. 
There are two waUs projecting to north and souíh at right angles to these 
walls and forming a narrow compartment which corresponds to the aňtarála. 
Beyond them are two similar walls with an entrance in the middle and these 
mark the chord across the apse of the originál caítya-grha. There is a row 
of three pillars each on the inner side of the apse in the garbhagrha, Over 
them is a false roof made of stone slabs. 

The linga of Kapotesvara, set up on a square vedu is peculiar. Tt looks 
like the headless body of a man. There are two holes at the top on the sides. 
The hole i a the right holds a vessel-fuU of water, which is drained everyday 
in the morning. The other hole takés in any quantity of water which goes 
to an unknown destination. 

The outer side of the walls of this apsidal shrine is plain. There is a 
plain unadorned kapota above the wall. The portion above consists of a 
patta, trípatta, gala, patta, trípatta, gala and horše shoe shaped sikhara,, There 
are no kalasas above the šikhara as is the čase with other apsidal temples. 
In the front of tliis šikhara there is a big simhalalčta gable with elevations 
on the sides. Inside it is a šáldkosta with a seated deity figuře at the bottom 
and Šiva and Devi seated on the bull in the centre. 

The Parašwámesrara temple, Gudimaílam,^^ Gudimallam is a small 
village situated about two miles to the east of Pápanáyudupeta, a flourishing 
industrial village in the Kálahasti taluk of the Claittoor district of Ándhra 
Pradesh. There is a small apsidal temple in this village which is often 
mentioned on account of the peculiar linga housed in it. 

This temple consists of two parts, an originál Pallava síructure consisting 
of the Garbhagrha and aňtarála and a later Co]a addition, in the shape of 
an inner pradaksina and mukhamaňtapa built in 1 126 A.D. 

39. I sur/eyed this temple on February Í0, 1962 and published a preliminary accoun 
in JAHRS Vol. 29. 
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There are tweníy six inscriptions'^^ m tliis temple belonging to the Pallava, 
Baňa, Yádavaráya and Co|a dynasties. The earliest of these, dated in the 
twenty third year of the Pallava king, Naňdipottarayar or Nandivarmaa, 
(779-830) records gift of land made while Vikramáditya Mahábalibánarayar 
was governing the country to the vvest of the Telugu road. ít contains an 
order of the viJIage committee aboiit the setting up of oil mills for the supply 
of oil for the temple. (M.E.R. 229 of 1903) The next record is dated in the 
forty-ninth year of the Pallava king, Dantivikramavarman and records gifts 
of land made while Vijayáditya Mahábalibánarayar was ruling. (Ibid., 226). 
Another inscription, dated in the twenty-fourth year of Pallava Nrpatuňga- 
varman, records a gift made while Bána Vidyádhara was ruling (Ibid., 228) 
A record dated S. 820 in the reign of the Bána chief, Vijayáditya, son of Vidyá- 
dhara, records gift of thirty kalaňju of gold for a lamp {Ibíd., 223), Another, 
dated S. 827 in the samé reign, registers the gift of twenty kalaňju of gold for 
the supply of ghee for a lamp {Ibid.. 224) The remaining inscriptions are Cola 
records. One of them belongs to the time of Paráňtaka í and is dated in the 
thirty-second year of his reign. Another, dated in the fourth year of the 
reign of Rájakesarivarman, registers gifts made for offerings to an image 
set up by Gandarádityan {Ibid., 225 and 222). There are sixteen records 
of the time of Rájarája IH (1216-1246). Of these, two, dated in the second 
year, and fifth year, register gifts of land {Ibid,, 220 and 211). One record, 
dated in the ninth year, registers gifts of land made by Cálukyanáráyana 
Yádavaráya alias Ghattideva {Ibid,, 210). One record, dated in the tenth 
year {Ibid,, 218) another dated in the fourteenth year {Ibid., 219) and three 
dated in the fifteenth year (/i/rf., 205, 206 and 209) register gifts of lamps. 
One inscription of the fifteenth year mentions the god as Parašurámesvara- 
mudaiya— náyanár {Ibid,, 204). Another, dated in the sixteenth year, registers 
a gift made by acertain Adigaimán, a Yádavaráya officer {Ibid,, 221) One 
record of the nineteenth year states that a certain Karkata Ráya built a well 
forfetching water for the god^s bath {Ibid., 214). Two inscriptions, dated 
in the twentieth and íwenty-seventh years, {I bíd., 216 and 208) register gifts 
of gold for lamps. There are two records of the time of Vikrama Cola (1118- 
1133). One of them, dated in the eighth year, mentions the setting up of 
the image of Candešvara (/Wňř.. 213). The other, dated in the next year, 
records the buildíng of the temple for the merit of Náranadeva by his son 
{Ibid., 212). The last record is of the time of a Yádavaráya chieftain, named 
Vlranarasirhha (Ihid., 215). 

The Parasuramešvara temple is situated in a rectangular enclosure at 
the north-eastern end of the village. There were four brick walls on the 
four sides, now almost fallen, with an only entrance in the west. This entrance 
is surmounted by a gopura whose brick superstructure has fallen. Its base, 
which is of stone, is austerely simple. There is a sculpture of Nrtta-Ganapati 
on the inner side of this base to the left of the pathway. 



40. MER nos. 204—229 of 1903. 
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There is a smalí siirine near the north-western angle of this enclosure 
containing the images of Kumára and two Devís. To its north is another 
sr/.aií slrár.č coníaiiiing a foiir handed iinage of Devl. A third shrine m the 
noríh-easíern corner houses a fine icon of Surya. In the easlern part of the 
enciosare are to be seen the dh\ajastambha and balipítha and a low mafitapa 
co:*:íaining nanďi. 

The inner enclosure is closed. ít consists of a low adhistána with three 
s:n:ple paris, plain \sails built of large blocks of stone, a narrow plain band 
above theai and tlie ácchádana or roof. It has a projecting entrance porch 
in the south. This porch consists of a pathway in the middle and a raised 
pare on eiíher side with a pillar having a hon at the base in the front. This 
is ob\ioasIy an addition made in Vijayanagara times. 

The main shrine of Parašurámešvara consisting oí garhhagrha and aňtarála 
is situated inside a pradaksirta closed on the sides. Both the structures are 
on the samé adhistána which contains upána, adliahpadma, three pattas, Uipatía, 
two pattas, fďdhvapadma, and aíiňgapattiká, The garb/iagrfja is apsida! on 
pian and the aňtarála before it is narrow. The walls of the garbhagrha contain, 
from north to south the series — three pilasters, makaratorria nichc with a figuře 
of Daksinámúíti, five pilasters, makaratoraija niche with a figuře of Visnu, 
nve piiasters, and makaratora^a niche with the figuře of Brahma. The north 
and soLith wails of the aňtarála are decorated with a makaratoraijta niche 
flanked by two pilasters on each side. The niche in the north wall contains 
a figuře of Durgá while that in the south wall is decorated with the figuře 
of Ganapati. The walls are surmounted by a fiat patta and hhútamdUl The 
vhnána above the garbhagrha is of the apsidal or Gajaprsta variety of the Vesara 
Order. There is an elongated nášiká or gable on either side of il with wing 
like elevations on the tágt and a simhalaláta at the top, There are three stone 
kalasas on the apsidal sikhara. The Pradaksina is a narrow pillarcd corridor 
running on the south, west and north of the garbhagraha and aňtarála, There 
is open space, about two feet wide, between tht pradaksina and the' structures 
inside it but slabs háve been laid at intervals connecting the roof of the pradak- 
siita and the roofs of the two centrál structures. There are fivc pillars in the 
northem and southern wings and four in the western wing, all of them with 
round shafts and t\'pical Cola capitals. 

The recíangular miikhamantapa forms the eastern extension of the pradak- 
ma. There are four rows of pillars in it each of four pillars. The entire 
mantapa has been enclosed by walls with an only entrance in the south There 
is a small niche in the south fitted with a perforatcd screen. 

The foUowing icons and sculptures are to be found in this temple and 
the small shnnes ui the outer enclosure:— 

íoter rifinT/ ''^""'^^l^^^^ '^<^ i^^ the upper left and keeps the 
IoN.er right m abhaya and the lower left at katu She is adorned with kirita^ 

10 
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makuta, cakrakuridalas, three graíveyakas, kucabaňdha, girdle with. peari 
hangings, púrnomka and maňjiras. 

2. Brahmá-—This deity with three heads stands in samabhaňga holding 
aksamáld in the upper right hand, kainaridalu in the upper left and keeping 
the lower right in abhaya and the lower left at kaíL He wears pendants on 
the ears, kiňtamakuta three graiveyakas, yajňopavíta, iidarabaňdha, channavira 
púrrionika and maňjíras, 

3. Vis nu — Standing in samabhaňga, this god holds šaňkha and cákra 
in the upper hands and keeps the lower right hand in abhaya and the lower 
left at kati, 

4. Daksij^amQrti — Seated with the right leg resting on the back of 
apasmdrapwusa and the ankle of the bent left leg resting on the right thigh, 
this god holds ak§amalá in the upper right hand, kamandalu in the upper 
left and keeps the lower right hand in ciňmiidra and the lower left in varada 
holding a book. Jatas emanate from his head to the sides. He is adomed 
with jatámakuta, makarakuxidalas^ five graiveyakas, one long hárá, yajnopavita^ 
channavira, girdle, ardhoruka and maňjíras. There is a bearded sage at bottom 
on eíther side. 

Kiimára and Devis — Kumára of this combination has three faces in the 
front and three at the back. He is seated on a peacock with his left leg folded 
and the right hanging. The upper right hands hold lotuses while the upper 
left hands hold vajras. The lower hands are in abhaya and varada. He is 
decorated with kiritamakuta, patrakun^aJas, two graiveyakas, yajňopavfta, 
channavira, udarabaňdha, ardhoruka and maňjíras. There are two DevTs on 
either side each holding a lotus in one hand and keeping the other hanging. 

6. Z)^v/— Standing in samabhaňga, this deity holds aňkusa in the upper 
right hand, páša in the upper left and keeps the lower hands in abhaya and 
varada. 

7. Siirya—Si<íná\n% in samabhaňga, this god holds a lotus in each 
of his two hands. There is a prabhá behind his head. He is adomed with 
makarakundalas, a broad graiveyaka, yajHopavíta, girdle with simhalaldta 
buckle, pilnjoriíka and maňjíras. 

8. Natardja—Thh is a fine bronze image. This god dances in the 
bhujaňgatrasa pose resting his right leg on the apasmárapurusa and holding 
damaru in the upper right hand, fláme in the upper left, and keeping the lower 
right in abhaya and the lower left in karihasta. Jatas emanate from liis head 
in four rows. He is adorned with jatmnakuta, makara and cakra kui:í4cilas, 
yajňopavíta, udarabaňdha, purnoruka and maňjíras. 

9. Somáskaňda /—This is a set of three bronzes. A short inscription 
in two lineš below the image of Caňdrašekhara states that the set was gifted 
in the month of Mágha in the cyclic year, Pramádíca, corresponding to S. 1715 
by Rájá Dámera Venkatappanáyanimgáru. Caňdrašekhara of this set is 

4 11 
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seated in vfrSsana holding pamsu in the upper right hand and mrga in the 
upper left and keeping the two lower hands in abhaya and varada, He is 
adorned with kivítamakuta makara and cakra kundalas, grai\eyaka, yajnopa- 
vita, chanmivíra, girdle, ardhoruka and maňjíras. DevI is seated with her 
right leg folded and the left hanging. She holds utpala in the right hand 
and keeps the palm of the left hand open. She is adorned with kiňtamakuia. 
cakraku^dalas, keyúras, two graiveyakas, girdle with pearl hangings púrno- 
ruka and maňjivas, Kumara stands in samabhanga between the two deities 
holding a lotus in each hand. 

Somáskaňda //— Tiiis smaller set is of the samé description as the bigger 
set described above. An inscription in two Unes incised on the Caňdrašekhara 
image states that the set was presented on the íifth day of the month of Pusya 
in the cyciic year Durmati, corresponding to S. 1723. 

Parasuramesvara liňga — As stated in the beginning, this liňga is very 
peculiar and therefore much noticed. It is five feet high and one foot thick 
and of black granite. Its upper portion is shaped like an ordinary liňga but 
the long shaft below contains, in íine reUef, the figuře of 5'iva standing on the 
shoulders of a crouching démon. He has only two arms, both hanging, the 
right holding mrga and the left kamandalu with a parašu resting against the 
left shoulder. His hair is matted and he wears a number of rings on the ears 
and a peculiar girdle with its centrál part hanging. 

IV. Remarks. 

The Iksvaku temples described above are of great importance for the 
evolution of Hindu temple architecture in South India. The buildings and 
temples of the Buddhist epoch served as their models and they in turn inspired 
temple construction of subsequent centuries of which various examples are 
to be found in the monolithic rathas of Mahábalipuram. The dates of the 
Iksvaku temples can be known with certainity. They were built during the 
reign of the Iksvaku king, Cáriitamůla II, who ruled in the third quarter of 
the third century A.D. It is also clear from this that the temple building 
activity of South India was not inspired by the few surviving Gupta examples 
of distant north India and that the movement was indegenous and local. The 
origin of the cave and temple architecture of the Pallavas is more less certain 
because the Guntur and Nellore districts, which contained the earliest known 
Pallava temples were part of Ik§váku territory subsequently seized by the 
Pallavas and because Mahendravarman I, who introduced cave architecture 
into the Tamil country, niled over this region which contained the earlier 
Visnukundin cave temples of Vijayaváda, Mogalrajapuram and Undavalli.^^ 
Similarly, there was a great temple building movement in northern Karnátaka 
dating from 400 A.D. at the least, later patronised by the Early Cájukyas 
of Bádámí. The mention of a Khamda-CaJiki-remmanaka in one of the 

41. For a description of these cave temples see my '' History, monuments and coins 
of the Visimkitíhfins " A.P. Government Archaeological Series No. 10. 
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Iksvaku inscriptions from Nágárjunakonda/^ tlie mention of a Cálukya-visaya 
as existing round about the confluence of the Krishna and the Tungabhadra^^^ 
' in the Mahaboobnagar district of Ándhradeša and the statement in Cálukyan 
c.p. grants that the second known historical ancestor of the family propitiated 
several deities on the Cálukyagiri, all these indicate the high probability of 
the Cálukyas having been one time subordinates of the Iksvákus of Vijayapurí. 
If so, it is very likely that the Cálukyas drew their inspiration for temple building 
from the Iksvákus and gave this movement a new orientation at Aihole, Pattada- 
kal and BádámL This also explains the generál similarities between the 
Cálukyan and Pallava temples. 

The Kapotešvara temple of Chezerla ís a peculiar shrine. It was originally 
a Buddhist catíyagrha and was subsequently converted into Šiva shrine. The 
dáte of this conversion can be inferred with reasonable certainity. One of the 
inscriptions in this temple mentions Vi§amasiddhi, identified with the Vi^i)iU" 
vardhana I (624—642). the founder and first ruler of the Eastern Cálukyan line. 
The year 600 A.D. may therefore be taken as the latest limit. Another record 
in the Chezerla temple belongs to the time of the grandson of Kandara 11 
ofthe Ananda gotra who seems to háve flourished between 525-550 A. D.^* 
It is clear that the temple was known as a Šiva shrine from at least 500 A.D, 
and that its conversion took pláce before that dáte. The later Pallavas of 
the Sanskrit grants ruled over this region from 350 A.D. and werc zealous 
patrons of bráhmanical revival. It will be reasonable therefore to inferthat 
the conversion ofthe Chezerla catíyagrha into a Šaiva shrine took placc during 
the time of the rule of the early Pallavas. 

The Parašurámešvara temple of Gudimallam is also peculiar. Sincc 
the village was included in Pallava territory from the begínning of Pallava 
rule, its Pallava origin need not be doubted, The presence of an inscription 
of Vijayadantivikramavarman in the temple indicates that the temple was 
in existence from 700 A.D. at the latest. The peculiar linga which is houscd 
in it today is assigned to varying dates from the first century B.C. to the fifth 
century A.D. In any čase, the Mga is older than the temple. It is possible 
that the temple was buílt in order to house the líňga which is of an earlier 
dáte. This temple may be assigned to about 700 A.D. 
42. EJ. XX, NágarjiinakoTi^a Inscriptions, B4. 



43. C.P. grants in the A.P. Government Museum, pp. 40-45. 

44. See my article entitled " Successors of the Satavdhanas '* in the Journal of indián 
Hístory Vol. pp. 

45. I surveyed this temple in February, 1962 and pubJished a prelhninary account 
in the l.A,B,R.S, Vol. XXVII, px>^ 179-183, 
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P. Nagamja Rao 

The nature and Fimction of God in Dvaita Vedanta 

ííFíi^Tf^ ^^ ^5^ íí^íld^^ II 

Sri Madhva s Dvaita Vedánta is a unique type of radical Pluralism, assert- 
ing the supremacy of Lord Náráyana, above all things, and affirmmg at thc 
samé time the existence of a number of dependent reals. Thc reál for Sn 
Madhva is not that which exists in all three times (present, past and fiiíurc) 
It need not be eíernal and continuing for ever. The reál is^ not the uitya, 
It is that which is not superimposed (anáropítamy Madhva^s classification 
and enumeration of categories is not mechanical nor purely cpistemological. 
It is significantly ontological, so as to bring out thc high-lighting principlc 
of his theism, It brings out all the glory of the nature of ultimaíc reality^ 
which is identified, on the authority of scriptures, with Nárayana. Hc 
is the independent real. He alone is self-dependent, in the absolutc scnsc 
of the term. Every wísh of šelf dependent being is realized in cvcry activiíy 
of His, His nature svanlpa, its being an object of valid knowlcdgc, pramit^' 
its activity ;7rmTr// does not dépend on another. Obviously thcre cannot bc 
two such infinite self-dependent reals. All the other reals are dependent 
on God for their svarúpa, pramiti and pravrtti. They are real not in thc Euro- 
pean Philosophical sense of the term, nor are they eternal Dependent reality 
is admitted by Madhva and he feels that the existence of sonnc reals bcside 
the Lord adds to His glory and their non-existence would Icavc thc Lord a 
soverign without a country to rule and citizens to pay him homage. Dcpcndenl 
reals are reals because the Lord has so willed it.^ There is only ono svatantra 
reality. The declaration that there is only one secondless Independent Real 
summarizes the genuis of Madhva's systém.^ All other tcnets follow froni 
this major premise. If we articulate it we get the class of dependent rcals, 
and the reality of the world. Šri Madhva's God is not the indctcrminatc, 
homogeneous impartite akhandaikarasa of Šankara's Brahman. Nor is he Ihc 
mere nimitta-kárana of the world as in Nydya, For the Lord, if hc chooscs, caii 

L cR^TT^fTTffcnT Kirajjaválí Benaras Edn. It is interesting that this dcíinition 
is as early as Udayana (1050 A.D.) 

2. fíTcíft ňc^^^d^^^dHHW I- Katíia, II. 2-13. 

?^^T ^íT^ f^: II 

Tattvasaňikhyám. 

1 
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render the eternal categories like those of soxils, time, space, substance, etc, 
iiieffective.'' He is not the god of the yoga systém who is one among 
the speciál punisas.^ He is the supreme purusa different from all others. He 
is not the God of Rámánuja who is inseperably connectedj by cit and acit 
as his prakčras (outer sheaths).® He stands independent above all \\'ithout a 
before or after in his glory. His qualities are not limited to six or eight as 
some systems describe."^ He is the infinite home of all auspicious attributes. 
He has no detestable qualities (heyagufja), He is not the samé 
stuff as of pmkrti. His nature and personality is a piece with His 
transcendent nátuře. It is aprákrta. The Lord alone is the free agent. The 
terms freedom, independence. knowledge, glory, power, etc, háve the plenary 
significance only in respect of Him. The human enjoyment of any faculty 
is derivative and is only to be understood in a restrictive sense. The existence 
(sattá) of all reals other than the Lord depends on His will. It is His will 
(saňkalpd) not to destroy eternal entities supported by Hiin. It is observed 
that Lakshmí, His consort, does not contribute to his bliss. His bliss is šelf 
sufficient, for the Lord is the source of all happiness. The Lord transcends 
prakrti and His nature is pure intelligence and bliss. There is no difference 
between the Lord and His incarnations.^ 

Srí Madhva establishes the existence of God not on the sandy foundations 
of logic or natural theology, It is based on scriptural authority. To the 
contention, that scripture speaks in different voices about the nature of ultimate 
reality, e.g., sometimes in negative terms, and sometimes in positive predica- 
tion, Jayatirtha in a masteiiy manner effects the harmonization of the srutis 
under íive heads, He writes, " All the Vedic texts set forth only one form 
of Brahman, called Náráyana as the mine of innumerable auspicious qualities 
and free from all traces of any defect whatsoever. (1) Now some texts describe 
Him as endowed with qualities such as omniscience, the inner rulership of 
all existing things, sentient and insentient, great beauty, generosity and the 
like; (2) other texts describe Him as free from all taints such as sin, sorrow, 
a body made of íive elements and so on; (3) yet other texts describe Him as 
inaccessible to the complete comprehension of man and as beyond the reach 



Bhagavata, IL 10-12. 

Yogasutra. 

Nyáyasiddhánjaiia 1 
7. The Nyáya as Ihe Šaivaits hold the view. 
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of speech and iTiind; (4) some other texts, in order to focus attention on Him 
to the exclusion of everything else, describe Him as one without a second; 
(5) a few other texts with the purpose of teaching that He is the efficient cause 
of all objects and every existing entity describe Him as identical with every 
thing. In this manner the Vedas describe the natiire of Brahman in various 
manners."'* 

The Lord is represented as the supremely self-conscious personality. 
The monistic philosophies of the East and the West do not look npon ultimate 
reality as a personality. They call it spirit, Absolute, Brahman, God-head. 
They make a distinction between God and God-head as the two states of 
uhimate reality, the static and the dynamic. Madhva regards such distinctions 
as xmreal. The concept of personality has been the target of attack for many 
philosophers. The grandest descriptions of the Lord is at best only the heaping 
up of all the highest quaUties known to human imagination on God. They 
may be good so far as they go, but they are after all pitifuUy human con- 
cepíions. ít does not avoid the anthropomorphic efFect, Yoltaire, remarked, 
*' God made man in His image and he returned the compliment." 

The human iniellect and its proclivities find it difficult to conceive of an 
impersonal spirit as ultimate reality. Thomas Aquinas vvrites that all language 
about God must be necessarily analogical. Whenever men think of God, 
they do so only in terms of human analogy. All language about divinity 
is symbohc. Professor A. N. Whitehead writes, " Mankind, it seems, has to 
find a symbol in order to express itself. Indeed, expression itself is symbolism- 
Symbolism is no mere idle fancy oř corrupt degeneration, it is inherent in 
the very textuře of human life, Language itself is symbolism."^^ Symbols 
suggest but do not express. They provide the support for experience which 
lies beyond the power of words. The concept of personality is not a limitation 
as it ís often made out to be. It would be so, if we mistook the symbol itself 
as God. Then it will be idolatry. Idolatry in the words of Šri Rámakrsna 
is the attitude of mind which identifies the symbol with God. The concept 
of personality does not go against the perfection of God. It is not a con- 
cession to weak minds, for authentic advaita tradition, holds that men must 
not by pass Ihara but must go íhrough Him. Madhusudhana, the great 




^^T^ ; iy) ^^rf^ ^ímRc^hIít ^^Fn^RT ^rrflcfVírč^ ; {x) ^^UU^^- 

Nyáyasudhá. P, 124. 
10. Symbolism (1928) P. 23. 
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advaita dialectician speaks in moving terms about Lord Krsna. The descrip- 
tion brings out the great attraction the humaii mind has for the personalist 
conception of God.^^ Šrí Madhva^s God is not like the God of the pantheist 
who equates God with all. for the Pantheist God minus the worid is zero- 
For Madhva, God minus the world is still God. The God of Madhva 
is not the deisťs concept, The world is a machine. God is necessary to set 
it in motion and is also necessary for its works. God is not so extemal to 
the world. He is sustaining it every second of our existence and is partici- 
pating and propelling all activities according to our karma which is inert 
{jadd)}^ But for Him the world will come to a síand still. Madhva identifies 
ultiraate Reality {Para-Brahma) with Náráyana. He finds ample support 
for it in the Gítá and he quotes profusely from it in support of his stand. 

The glory of the Lord would stand diminished to the level of a juggier 
if the world is not reál and is illusory. Hence, Madhva on the authority of the 
scripture asserts the reality of the world and describes the Lord as its «/mzY/^- 
kdraria, God stands out in olympian majesty above all things in the world. 
The celebrated dvd suprnd šrůt i and the last verses of the 15th chapter of 
the Gftd are repeatedly cited by Madhva to spot-light his doclrine of the five- 
fold differences.^^ 

The Soul is the seat of the individuars experience. Souls are infinite 
in number. Their intrinsic nature (svarúpa) differs. They are all grouped 
under three heads. The sdttvika, the rdjasa and the tdmasa. The 
realization of the true nature of ones svarupa is mok^a, Only the sáttvikas 
are destined to enjoy eternal bliss and avoid the accompaniment of the 
transmigratory process (sanisdra\ Moksa has a positive and a negative 
aspect. It is only the birth right of the sdttvika souls. They too gQt it 
through the prasáda of the Lord. It is derivative and not native to the 
soul The aparoksa vision of the Lord enabies the soul to realize 
His native intrinsic svarúpa. The intrisic svarupa is shrouded in the statě 
of samsdra by two sheaths; one prevents the soul from the vision of the Lord 



BhaktU-asayatia. 

12. ^r cRTft^ m ^^\<<>^^Ú^ÚA\ I 

Gita IX.14. 

13. ^FT^^fŘ^fwt 

Gita XV-15. 
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ijy> aracc/}ádika)SLnáthe otherfromthe vision of its own svarúpa {Jívácchádikd) 
By pracíice of the scripture-ordainedduties,the individual soul shouid acquire 
ceremonia! purity. Besides this, the soul shouid adhere to his svadharma, 
and dedicaie all activities to the pleasure of the Lord. He must give up kámya- 
karmas íduties performed for securing definite secular ends) and must not 
faii 10 do. enjoined duties (nítya-karma) and must abstain from prohibited 
acts {uisiddha-korma). He must always uninterruptedly think of the Lord 
as the highest \alue to the exciusion of all, in the face of all odds, to secure 
His prasdda. Bhakti is the way to it.^'* Mere karma and its fruits in íhe 
terms of merit, through self-eífort does not give man liberation. Salvation is 
onl\' through the prasdda of the Lord. Tt is not for rájasa and tamasa souls. 
The rajasa souls. are condemned to endless cycle of births and deaths {nitya, 
samsčra). The tdmasa souls are consigned to eternal hell. The svarúpa of 
the souls is unalterable. That is the samkalpa of the Lord. Moral and 
spirituál progress is not indefinite, for it is necessarily limited to the svarůpa. 
Total change is destruction and cannot be called progress, it is rebirth as 
something entirely new. Such a transformation of the svarupa of the soul 
is ruled out by Madh\'a. 

The soul is the image (pratíbimba) of the Lord. This analogy must be 
understood in a restrícted sense. Bimba-pratibimba-bháva, means that the 
reflection, i.e., soul, is dependent on the prototype. Pratíbimba means depen - 
dent on it itadadhínatvam), According to Madhva, freedom is nevěr gifted 
away to the souls by the Lord as a prince gifts away the powers of his statě 
to his sons. When \ve talk of the ' freedom of the soul ' we mean that one 
is unaware that the Lord is íhe indwelling agent and does not realize that 
he is a dependent agent. Acting under that unawareness, as if he is free, is 
íhe only freedom given to man. It is significantly described by JayatTrtha as 
datta-svátantrya when the soul is described as the reflection of the Lord' 
it is not meant that the existence of the Jíva is due to a materiál upddhi m which 
God is reflected, as in the čase when the face of a person is reflected in the 
mirror. The soul depends for all its powers on the Lord. '^ Madhva\s 
conception of God is all in all in his systém. He does not brook any limitation 
to the Lord s powers. except those He Himself chooses to háve. God is íhe 
real of the all reals, It is the only independent reál in the plenary scnse of 
the term. Madhva does not prove the existence of God with the help of 
reasomngs. He seeks the support of the scripture for it and finds ample support, 
ín a de^otIonal hymn he puts the čase for Goďs existence and his messa^c 
in verv simple terms. 



cm X. 10. 11. 
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*'Do the deeds that pertain (to you) and ordained (for you) and 
enjoy (their fruíts) always with the thought bent low at Hari's feet. Hari 
alone is great, Hari alone is teacher, and Hari alone is the father, mother 
and goal of the world. " 

" There is nothing in the world apart from Him that is more praiseworthy. 
Pumsottama is beyond the greatest. Hence, enough of íhinking about many 
worlds. Let the mind pay obeisance at the feet of the Lord. " 

" Even at the mere eflfort to recoUect the Lorďs feet, all sins do quickly 
g^t destroyed. For one who recollects, the great position ofmok§a is assuredly 
obtained. Why is it neglected? " 

" Listen to the snpreme faultless and true words, uttered solemnly with 
the uplifted pair of arms. There is none greater than Hari, nor equal to 
Hari. He is the greatest among the group of all sentients. " 

" If Hari is not there, how do we explain the origin of the world. If 
the world is not dependent on the Lord (if it is dependent on us souls), then 
why is not there eternal happiness for us (the idea is that if we created the 
w^orld, we would háve seen to the effect that we had perpetual happiness. 
From the fact of the presence of our undesired misery it is clear that we 
are not the creators of the world). Hence, the Lord is the creator." 

^ ^5^?wt 5mÉ®!cR ^m^m\ ^W^: \ 
im^ %j%q^ m ^^^ ííf^wqrl^ ii 

^ ^ q^ íl í?^ ^: í«PM # Sfq^^g^ | 



H. G. Narahari 

Some old Sanskrit terms to refer a Buddhísť^ 



Among the most important sceptics in ancient India were the Buddhists 
who did not subscribe to the orthodox doctrine laid down in the Védo, Thcre 
is not a single work of notě, belonging to one or the oíher of the six orthodox 
schools of Philosophy {Vaidika-daršaná), which does not cstablish its tenet 
after a refutation of the Buddhist vievv on the point. While il is usual to 
refer to the Buddhist by such names as Saugata, Bauddha, Šákya and Tathagata, 
due to their remarkable mastery over the Sanskrit language, great Naiyayikas 
like Jayantabhaíta (890 A.D.)^ and Udayana (984 A.D.) had woven sparkh'ng 
epithets while referring to their Buddhist adversary. Names of individua! 
Buddhists, not generally known, also occur in two of the important works 
of these two writers, the Nyáyammjaň and the Atmatattvaviveka, respectively. 
The object of the present páper is to coUect some of these extraordinary epithets 
and unfamiliar names for the edification of those interested in knowing the 
names given to the Buddhist by Brahmin writers in the ninth and tcnth 
centuries of the Christian era. 

í. Nyáyamaňjari- of Jayantabhaíja 
í. Arummbara, *red-robed' 

Iti kadásápralapitam etad arurtambardmm (lí. 109)^-^ 

2. Ksapar^aka? ' One who is abstinent ' 

Ksapanakdnám kldršam anumánopadešakaušaIam..,iii ntisáviha 
gananarhah (I. 4) 12.13 

3. Dustasaugata, * vile Buddhist ' 

arthásamsparšinah šabdán kathayan dustasaugata/j (I. 7Sy^> 

4. Devdnám Priya* ' a Buddhist ' 

(^) Aho nipunadarší devánáfh priyali (I. 56)^ 



* Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Linguistic society of India 1 959 
'' SS ^n^^'J^T^' 2i^r JMen Philologie und Altertwnskwufe, Hamburg 
I H r M^if ^ bas estabhshed this dáte on quite cogent grounds. For dS 
see H.G. Narahari, Poom Orientatisu Vol. XXII, 1957 p 77 
2. Kashi Sanskrit Senes, No. 106, Benares, 1936 ' 

Mahabhásya of Patafijab- the VSrttikn Jv^st.,- ^on r a fiim, Ví. 3. 21) is abscnt in Ihc 
dit>.. At least rHS^S:s"^Í^'Sl%Sn9r p *2^^^^^ J^^- 

m the Har^aríta of Ba^a. and on bot^ occasiSs it has Ae 2;Í S """■^''°" °^"'"* 
with r«pect. In the Edicts of Aáoka it isíl^S e^£t rf L p ''"^°" J° "' *""^**=^ 
is not impossible that, in later times the title ra^. t u ! Emperor Piyadassi. ít 

to the constemation of their bÍ^ ^ n ípSe fwí: tS£ "f ^" ^^ ^'^* ^"*«« 
to >ield its present ridiculous sense. "'^•"^^•^^"es who thereafter twisted the expression 
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(Ď) Saugatair api káranát káryánumánam aňgíkrtam eva iti 

granthajňo devámih priyafj (I. 116)^** 
(c) Báhyántarakrto višesa iti cet, aho višesajňo devánám priyalt 
(IL 104)15 

5. Bliadanta, ' One who is to be íionoured ' 

id) ' Pradaršitah bhadantakalahe ' smábhir udáharariavistarah 

(L 119)27 
(b) Upádanasahakárikáranabháva eva bhadanta-úááhsintt durupa- 

pádab (lí. 28)2^ 

6. Rakiapata, ' One who wears a red cloth ' 
Atra raktapatáli práhuh prameye sáti cintanam | 

yuktaih nama pramáriasya tad eva tv atidurlabham || (I. 51)^^ 

7. Sakyamrtaka, ' Buddhist dancer ' 

Na ca šaknumah páde páde vayam ebhir abhinavam 
alpam api kincid apašyadbhis tad eva punah punah 
prakurvadbhih sákyanartakais sahá kalaham atimátram 
kartum (11. 1*15)'-^ 

8. Šákyabhíkstt, ' Buddhist mendicant ' 

{d) Vijnánadvaitadaršanád iti šákyabfuksavalj (IL 92)* 
(b) Ata eva conmattapralápatah šákyabhik^avo ' pi 
parišuddhabodhinah (II. 198)^^ 

9. Šakyasisyaka. ' worthlcss follower of Buddha ' 
kathyate vada eka iti sdkyasisyakaHi (II. 153)^' 

JO. Šauddodani, ' son of Suddhodana (Buddlia) ' 

Vikalpavi^ayah šabdá yatha šauddhodaner grhe (I. 58)'^^ 

li. Šauddhodamsisya, * disciple of the son of Suddhodana ' 

Na tu sauddhodmiMsya-p^LX\kzX'p^\i^.m ubhayam apy etat (I. I07)2o 

12. Among individual Buddhist writers mentioned in this ttxt are 

DhannakJrti and Ravigupta; the former is referred to, not oniy 
by his own name,^ but also by appellatives like Kirti and Bhihyu: 
(a) Etac ca ktrtinápy evam kathitam (II. 2(Xíf^ 
{b) Yat — laksai>am pratyak§asya jagau<* bhik.^us tad atyantam 

asámpratam (I. 86)® 
(c) Yat kaipanápodhapadam..M/7c^WiEZťZ pathitam (I. 92)2® 
{d) Etena raviguptd^ 'pi parimlánamukhikrtab I ^ 

Ksanikatvaksamáditvasamutpreksanapanditah || (II. 34)2<>-2i 



5. L939 

6. The allusion in this and the next citation must be to the definition of perception 
{Pratyak^d) given in the Nyáyabindu of Dharaiakírti. 

This Buddhist writer seems to háve been an eminent exponent of the tlieoi-y 
of momentary flux {k§aníkatva). 



7. 
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IL Átmatúttvavixeka^ of Udayana. 

1. ŠauddhodoJii, ' son of ^Juddhodana (Buddha) 

Kim ayam ahirhsádir vaidika evártlio bidálavratanyáyena 
šraddhápadanaya sauddhodani prabhrtibhir upanibaddhah (p. 886)® 

2. Ágantuka,^ 'heretic' 

Evám prakránte dgmíukánám anadhikárát (p. 907)2^ 

3. Kuháka\wicita, ' One deceived by a magician ' 
A:í/Aíz^'avflwdtoí..dípaňkarasusiradaršibálišavat (p. 907)-=^ 

4. KfrtU ' Dharmakirti, ostracized by orthodoxy ' 
Traivarnikabaíii§krtair anadhikáribhir ananyagatikatvat 
jř/>//-prajnákaravat (p. 907)i<* 

5. Udumbaragartíyatantuvaya, ' Weaver of Udumbaragarta who was 
too lazy {alasa) to perform the elaboráte orthodox rituals ' 
Alasabhlrubfaiš udumbaragartiyatantmáyavat (tat parigrahah ) 
(p. 907)7.8 

6. Káriácárya, * name of a sophist or student of a logic who becamc 
a Buddhist through foolishness (mohát). ' 

Kutarkábhyásibhiy ca mohát Kándcáryadivat (p. 90?)^'* 

7. Šaundíkď-^ *name of an indiscreet person (aviveki) who joined 
the heterodox fold ' 

avivekibhiš ca pá§aridisamsargat Šaundíikádivat (p. 907)í« 

8. Šarabha, * name of a man attracted to the Buddhist camp by the 
abundance of food {bhak§a) and drink {peya) available there/ 
Bhaksapeyády advaitarucibhiš ca rágát sarabhadivat (p. 907)^2 

9. Samánya, * name of an indigent Jain, unable to make a living 
who was lured into the Buddhist fold by money '" 

Áyogyair ávi (ji?) vanat šdmányasramamkavat (p. 907)2o 
10. SubhútU •nameofahouse.holder(^rAaí/Aa)whotookuptoYogic 
disciphne and who, unable to stand its rigours, found the oppositc 
camp attractive.' 

^""foS cávyagratábhisandhah subhutyadhat 

personál objective like money" food má drin£^ °^ ^"'*^"'"^ '°'"' ^^"^^ 

8. Ed. BMotheca Indica, No. 170, Calcutta 1939 " 

10 5Sf nf "" **' "", ^ ^""'"^ *'"" f^"" ^'l *e non-orthodox (m-«WiX«) 



E. R. Srikrishna Sarma 

Some Aspects of Bhartrhari^s Philosophy 

Though there had been a regrettable break in the tradition of the study 
of the Vákyapadlya for a long time, recently some enthusiastic scholars both 
in India and abroad háve taken up this important text for their serious studies.^ 
Yet, most of them are primarily concerned with the linguistic theoríes held 
by Bhartrhari and not with the fundamental philosophy on the basis of which 
he has developed his linguistic theoríes. This article makes an attempt to 
point out some aspects of Bhartrhari's Metaphysics as found in his Vákya- 
padiya, 

The Vákyapadíya is mainly based on the Maimbhasya of Pataíijali on which 
Bhartrhari has also written a commentary. The latter describes the Maha- 
bhá§ya as a reservoir of all fundamental thoughls of philosophy. ^ The samc 
is more true whh the Vákyapadíya. For, Bhartrhari gives many divergent 
theoríes with regard to each problém of philosophy he discusses and suggests 
a happy synthesis of all by maintaining that the differences in the theoríes 
are only due to the difference in the standpoints from which they are viewed.^ 
Though this kind of treatment is perfectly consistent with the lofty spirit of 
the philosopher, the student in search of the authoťs own views finds himself 
sometimes in a difficult position. 

If we were to believe the traditional account, the authenticity of which 
has been disputed by many a scholar, although without much success, the 
author of the Mahábhásya, the Yoga-sutras and the Caraka-samhitá is one 
and the samé person. Bhartrhari too seems to be holding the samc vicw, 
though he does not make a specific mention to that effect. His commentators, 
however, interpret the view as held by him by reading between the lineš.* 

1. Prabhát Candra Cakravarti: The Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, Calcutta, 
1930. J. Brough: Aiidumbarayarjďs Theory of Language, Bulletin of the School of Oricntaí 
Studies, XrV, P.I; Theoríes of General Lmgidstics in the Sanskrit Grammarians, 
Transactions of the Philological Society, London, 1951. Betly Heiman: Sphota and 
Arília, A volume of studies presented to Prof. P. V. Kane. K. A. Subramania Aiyar: 
The Doctrine of Spftofa, Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, V. G. N. 
Bhattácárya: A study in the Dialectics of Sphota, Joumal of the Department of Letters, 
University of Calcutta, 1937. K. Kunjunni Raja: Sphota: The Theory of Linguistic 
symbols: The Adyar Library Bulletin, XX Parts 1—2; etc. Gaurínátha Šástri: Tlie 
Philosophy of Word and Meaning, Calcutta. 

2. Vákyapadíya: lí. 485: ^^^j ^\^A\^\A\ ^^mPEÍ f^^^^ 

3. ibid.; I. 75: fvTvř ^^RTTíf^^^číT s^r^lRts^rpRT^ I 

4. ibid.: 1. 147: ^TR^T^fef^TJRT í ^^ ^m^ssTčíT: I 

Commenting on U. 481, Puijyarája refers to this verse as agreeing with ihc traditional 
account referred to above. 

1 
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If it is true, Pataňjali was a foUower of thc Sámkhya systém of philosophy. 
The Yuktidípiká mentions the name of Pataňjali as Sámkhyácmya; the philo- 
sophy of the yoga-sútras is not different from that of the Sámkhya with the 
exception of admitting God in the Caraka-samhitá avowedly adheres to the 
Sámkhya systém. Nágeša the latest authentic and dependable grammarian 
of highest acumen, also seems to support the tradition, by citing the Caráka- 
samhitá and the Yoga-sútras along with the Mahábhásya in several instances.^ 
Thus the acceptance of this traditional view would naturally lead us to the 
hope of finding Bhartrhari as a foUower of the Sámkhya thought, But the 
expectation does not prove to be true. The fundamental phílosophy of 
Bhartrhari as seen in the Vákyapadíya is Advaita, This does not, however, 
make us distrust the traditional account of Pataňjali referred to above, especially, 
when we remember the vast gap in between the times of the authors of the 
Mahábhásya and the Vákyapadíya. 

The fundamental difference between the Sámkhya and Advaíta is that 
whiie the former maintains matter as the source of the universe, the 
latter admits of an Inteliigence beyond that from which the whole universe 
comes into being. Though we are sure that Bhartrhari was an Ádvaitin we 
are not in a position to determine the details of his view from the Vákyapadíya. 
Unfortunately, his commentary on the Bralima-sútras of Bádaráyana, which 
Yámunácárya refers to in his Siddhítraya,^ is irretrievably lost to us. In the 
Vákyapadíya there is a reference to Vidyábhá^yas,'^ which might be the author's 
commentary on the Brahma-sůtras, That Bhartrhari was a predecessor of 
Šaňkara, whose is the oldest commentary on the Brahma-sutras extant in its 
entirety, is beyond doubt. So a correct assessment of Bhartrhari's Advaíta 
will be very helpful in finding out the pre-Šankara position of Advaíta thought, 
and in evaluating Šaňkara^s contribution to it more or less correctly. 

But Bhartrhari is not only an Ádvaitin but also a Vaidika in the truest sense 
of the term. He does not seem to make the distinction of Kanna-kái^cla and 
Jnána-kárt^a as the later Advaitins háve doně. He takés the Veda as a whole 
and calls it by the term brahmaráši. He maintains that the divergent views 
of the absolutists and the dualists are based on the eulogistic passages {artha* 
váda) found in the Vedas.^ His erudition in the Vedic lore is evident from 
iiis citing numerous Vedic passages to illustrate his grammatical theories.^ 
Moreover, he holds with Yáska that Veda is the direct knowledge experienced 

5. Vaiyákarofja-siddhánta-laghu-maňjňsá. Chs. I and 11 

6. See the introduction of Cárudeva Šástri to his edition of Vákyapadíya, p.3 

7. Bhartrharl's own explanation of his verse I. 129; ^R^R ^HMlI^HÍ ^?t 

8. Vákyapadíya; I. 8 fT^^TmR^Tfíír Prf^TčTT: ^fsRTc^íJrT I ^^FŘ^ |í%^ =^ 

9. See m. 1251, 1278, etc. 
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by ihe Seers.^^ In that view the Veda is not an object of knowledge in tlie 
ordinary sense. Tt is the knowledge itself.^^ It is likened to the knowledge 
in the dream where the knowledge and the object known cannot be 
distinguished.^- The šruti or Veda which is a mass of sounds is only the 
utterences of those Seers, who out of love and sympathy wanted to convey 
their experiences to persons unable to háve the samé experience, Whether 
as a necessary consequence of this taking the whole Veda as a single unit 
Bhartrhari held the view of Jňánakannasamuccaya,^^ which the laícr Advaitfns 
like Bháskara and the Kashmir Šaivites advocate, and against which Šaňkara 
directs his uncompromising criticism is not clear from the Vákyapadíya, 

As any other Vedic philosopher, Bhartrhari too, accepts Brahman as. the 
ultimate reality out of which the entire articulated universe emerges. Naturally, 
the universe which originates from Brahman dissolves in it at the end. But 
Brahman, which transcends all assumptions, is not affected by the origination 
or dissolution of the universe. Brahman is not characterised as sat-cid-ánanda; 
but it holds within itself innumerable forces or potentialíties; the relationship 
between these forces and Brahman is neither identity nor non-identity. 
Though in truth Brahman is indivisable and impartite it can be viewed as having 
apparent divisions of vidyá and avídyd. As time is a force emerging from 
Brahman, Brahman is time-less; eternal having no beginning and ending. 
Brahman, the cause, and universe, the eífect, are not different from each other. 
These characteristics of Brahman are common to the other Advaitins also. 
But Bhartrhari makes it clear that his Brahman is the essence of sabda (sabda^ 
taíívam): also it is the cause of phonemes (aksaram), This seemsto be his 
fundamental philosophy on which he bases his sphota theory of linguistics.^^ 

There are numerous statements in the Vedas that vak sometimes called as 
sabda has become the universe.^^ There is also the statemení that the CreatOy 
created the worids after uttering the words denoting thera.^® The Brahma* 
sůtra States that Brahman is šdstrayoni}'^ which Šaiikara interprets as from 
Brahman all Vedas originated and also as Vedas are the means to realise 
Brahman. It is also difficult to explain how the absolute Brahman which 

10. ibid.; í. 5 3Tf 'j^TmríftfeEri- ^T^RT^r: íTT^ncfrríimWr ?P5r|^: q-^^rf^ 

11. ibid.: tryrs^f ^<l^> ^^i^ l c^Pi fi^cfT ^^S^: i 

12. ibid.,* T. 146: ^ ^ íR^ ?^^1*f^lWÍ g«í ^^^^ ^4^THl4 T^^Tf^ I 

13. cf; ^jm^RTT^^ T^TFRÍ ^^TT: # ^^ tRt: I 

14. Vákyapadiya, L 1 and Bhartrhari's commentary on it. 

15. ^m fk^^ ^^WlPl ' ^ ^T^ ?<:^4*í*íd W^ T^ I 

16. ^ ^jMr siTTf^, etc, 

17. 1. 1.3 
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transcends everything becomes the source of the universe. Here it seems 
that Bhartrhari effects a synthesis by admitting, on the one hand, the trans- 
cendental absolutism, and, on the other, Brahtnan's capacity to originate 
the universe. Brahnan is the essence of šabda; it transcends sabda, Yet, 
it evolves into universe by virtue of its being sabda. To put it in other words* 
the absolute Brahman is transcendental ; but that which is the origin of the 
universe is šabda-brahman.^^ Thus the transcendental nature of Advaitic 
Brahman is harmonized with the Vedic passages which proclaim the vak oř 
sabda as the source of the universe. 

Now it is to be enquired vvhat is meant by sabda-brahman. Is it diíFerent 
from the absolute Brahman! Not exactly; yet there is this much difference. 
Šabda-brahman is that statě of Brahman in which it is ready to evolve into 
the universe in its diversity. All Vedántins háve accepted such a statě whether 
they call it the ' desire to create ' (sisrksa), ' sport * (Wd) or * magie power ' 
(mayá-šakti). How such a statě comes about nobody knows; or only the 
yogins know of it. Bhartrhari calls that statě by the name šabda out of which 
the entire universe comes into being. This šabda or vak can now be viewed 
as the first of the creations. It is not totally different from Brahman as the 
rays of the sun are not different from the sun. It is not sound, but is essentially 
knowledge* The Upanisadic passage, 

completely agrees with this view.^» Moreover, in the Chdndogya it is said 
that tejas was the first creation to come about. Tejas is vak, Thus, Bhartrhaďs 
šabda-brahman is, as it were, the first articulation of Brahman and from it 
proceeds the rest of the creation. 

Yet from another point of view it is accepted by all Vedántins that 
the entire universe is a mixture of name and form (nama-rúpa), What is 
name and what is form ? Form is the external cover and name is the interna! 
essence. If the body is the form, the mind is the name. The thoughts first 
transform themselves into names or sounds and then into meanings or objects. 
Thus the theory of šabda-brahman is not uncommon to the Vedanta, 

To put it in the linguistic way, the relation between word and meaning 
is etemal. That is to say every idea in the mind has a counterpart in a word; 
the word and the thought are inseparable. The external part of one and 

18. cf. Laghnmaň]a?a, p 172. 3 3íFTTčr 1%?^: 

It wlll be very interesting to compare this theory with that of Pmtyabhijm 
advocated by Kashmir Šaivites. 

19. Notě the expression " i{\r\m ^: " and compare it with the previous footnote. 
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the samé thing is what we call word and the internal part is what we call thought. 
Even when we merely think of some thing, say a table, the sound ' table ' 
is faintly pronounced in our mind. The knowledge of table, which is really 
the wave in the mind-stufF, is caused by the sound vibration external or internal. 
There cannot be any wave without the impulse of this sound. Thus it is sound, 
sabda, though not in the usual sense of the term in which it is generally under- 
stood, is the cause underlying every idea. This is the point of Bhartrhari 
in saying that sabda-brahman is the origin of the universe. 

Bhartrhari uses the Yogic terminology of pard, pasyantU fnadhyamá and 
vaikhari in enumerating the four kinds of mk and declares that the science 
of grammar deals with all the latter three forms of vákr^ Vaikhari is that 
which is produced by the vocal organs or other instruments and apprehended 
by the auditory sense. It is temporal. If we go further, we jBnd that it comes 
out of our desire to convey some idea to others and is pushed out by the air. 
At this stage it is a mixture of idea and sound under the control of the vital 
airs and is called madhyamd.^^ Still it is in time and is having some order 
of sequence. It has got still a subtle form, in which though it is a compound 
of idea and sound,^^ it is not temporal, and therefore, is not aprehended by 
ordinary human beings. It is said to be realised by the Yogins, who háve 
necessary concentration of mind to get at it. AU these three forms of vak 
are within the range of the science of grammar. The last stage, which is 
called pard, is the sabda-brahman, the source of all. 

It may be asked what is meant by ' origination ' of the universe from 
the sabda-brahman, and what is the nature of relationship between the universe 
and its source. If it is assumed that the universe is different from Brahman, 
duality is accepted. Otherwise, there is no sense in talking about origination 
or emanation. Bhartrhari's view is that Brahman evolves into the universe 
without losing its identity. This kind of evolution he calls by the terms vivarta 
and paririámaP These two háve been sharply differentiated from each other, 
especially, in the post-Šaňkara period. Vivarta is explained by Bhartrhari 
as ' the adopting of a different unreal and diverse form by a single one which 
does not loose its own nature in doing so!^* The analogy of the appearance 
of the dream objects is also given in this context.^^ Yet it is maintained that 
the universe is not at all different from Brahman; the diversity is entirely satu- 

20. Vakyapadiya: I, 143 %qí TT^^RRT^ M^i^roMláí-íd^^^^^d^^ I 

21. ibid.: ^r^^l^TlMKNI ^^TT^TFr^Ť^T^TRiT I 

22. ibid.: srf^Rřp^J^Spr ^nTTÍ^Í^H^íT^rf^... I 

23. ibid.: 1 í%#^sqm%?f I. 108, ^TS^PFST ^TfwrftSíT^ 5^^ Tt^ s^T^éčT I 

24. ibid..- I. 1 TT^>^ dTTcjť^M^^aCT ^c^Hcjji^í^un^c^ríl^^dM^MlMilir^dl f^W: I 
25. 
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rated wiíh Brahman. As for nature of relationship between Brahman and 
the universe, he seems to be lenient towards thedoctrine of identity in difference 
{hhedábheda). But whether this bhedábheda is in agreement with that whicli 
15 found in the Visistádvaitaoí Ramánuja, or in the ^ífv^/VaofBháskara, Bhartr- 
prapanca, Nimbáráka, or Yádavaprakáša, is to be carefully ascertained. This 
is not wíthin the scope of this short article. 

The ultimaíe purpose of every branch of learning in India was the libé- 
ration of the soul from its wordly bondage. The view as to what is h'beration 
niay be varying; but there was no shadow of doubt as to its being the ultimate 
goal and vahie of life. Thus though grammar might háve originated primarily 
to facilitate a successful study of the Vedas, as Patanjali himself states,^^ and 
as is evidení from its being callcd the first limb of the Veda, Bhartrhari, who 
raises the grammar to the position of a daršana, or philosophy, on a par with 
any other systém of philosophy, makes the assurance that study of the grammar 
is the first step leading to liberation; nay, it is the royal path direcíly leading 
to Iiberation.27 And according to him, liberation is the dísintegration of 
knot of ego ' T and * my.'^? By knowing the correct usage of words one 
acquires an unseen dharma which enables him to disentangle himself from 
the senses including the mind and experience the soul, which experience leads 
him to pratibhá intutional knowledge, which is also cdiM^á pa^yantí vak, where- 
from he becomes one with šabda-brahman or pará-vak}^ 



27. Včkyapadiya: I. 16 ^X^ ^T^^^TR fiff^^lMHMJ^ii^ | 

29. ibid.: L 7, 14 see the commentary on the verse. 
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A. R. G. Tiwari 

Crime and Piinislimeiit in the Mrcchakatika 



The crimes, according to the Mrcchakatika, were primarily moral failures 
of pcrsons living in society. As such each crime was regarded as a moral 
lapse plus either an act against society oř a crime against the statě. If it were 
merely a faiiure against society only, there was no legal punishment entitled 
for it, €,g., adultery, garabling, etc. Some of these failures, however, led 
to some crime, e.g,^ faiiure to pay off one's debt incurred in gambling or mis- 
appropriation of trust property. If a suit were filed in these cases, it was 
treated as a faiiure against society, and not against the law and order in the 
State. So one does not know if there were crimes against the statě except 
those against the person of the king. Herc again, there was no críterion 
to judgc the crime. If the king felt apprehensive of some person, the latter 
was put in jail without any judicial proceedings. But if this prisoner escaped 
from the jail, the person assisting the jail-breaker was punished for having 
committed a crime against the, statc. So there was no exact line of demar- 
cation between crimes against the king and against the statc. And again, 
crime against the king was such a nebulous element that whenever he felt 
his position likely to be threatened by any one, the suspect was jailed. The 
provision of releasing an accused on bail is nowhere in evidence. 

So one might say that antí-social activities, according to Sůdraka. lall 
into threc catcgories, námely 1. those wliich are pureiy moral, 2. those 
which are social-cum-Iegal in their implications, and 3. those against the 
king and the law and order of the statc. 

Lapses in sex-morals 

King himself kcpt ladies of promiscuous origin^ in his harém- and awarded 
high posts to the relatives of his keeps.^ Courtesans preyed upon cven innocent 
old Brahmins if the latter were found in the street after cvcning^ Ladies of 
low birth with no character were in the hábit of changing husbands.^ Ladies 
visited their lovers (not husbands) even in inclement weather,^ even the heavy 
rains could not deter them.'' Miscreants pursued ladies in the streeís^ and 
traced out their where^ abouts in darkness of the night by the fragrance of 
their flowers and sounds of their ornaments. They even caught their desired 



All the cilations from the Mrccltakatika sné taken from the Chaukhamba edition, 1954. 

1. cf.. pp. 53, 463 4. p. 34 7. p. 290 

2. p. 461 5. p. 277 8. p. 35 

3. p. 67 6. pp, 278—79 9. pp. 56—57 
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lady by hair after cntering into the residence of respectable persons.^** On 

being rebuked for such a shameless trespass, they did not hesitatc to declarc 

the purpose of their unauthorised entry, but they did not forget to apologize 

for catching a wrong lady by hair.^^ The hanger-on of the city police officer, 

in one instance, attempted to tempt an unwilling lady to bed with his master,^- 

who, in his turn, boastfuUy claimed the right of killing ladies^*"* and to frighten 

his reluctant lady-love into a terrified submission,^^ if the latter refused to 

reciprocate his advances.^^ He even ordered his servants and companions 

to drag the lady by her hair^^ and beat her;^' and on their refusal to comply 

with his orders ultimately strangled her himselP^ and afterwards accused some 

respectable but poor person of that crime.^^ Undying enmity was threatened 

to innocent persons by this police oíBcer for their refusal to hand him over 

the wanted lady to make love.^o The open admission of the incurability 

of a person attached to anotheťs wife^^ suggests its converse that a married 

lady attached to another person could not be cured of her hábit to commit 

adultery. Even though married and respectable persons made love with a 

courtesan, such a contact was not regarded as a sociál asset and the person 

conerned was ashamed to admit this shady relationship publicly in a court 

of Iaw.22 The courtesans also felt it awkward to reveal the names of their 

clienís in the court of law.^s 

Gainbling 

Gambling, like adultery, was regarded as an incurable habit,^* That 
it was not an offence can be inferred from the fact that the statě appointed 
an officer to supervise over gambling in the capital.25 Tn other words, 
gambling at xin-authorised places was a crime.^e People indulged in this 
game even when they knew its harmful propensities.^' Bad circumstanccs, 
like impoverishment of the employer, turned a person to gambling as an 
economic necessity.^ Some people did acquire friends and wives through 
gambling but ultimately they lost them again^^ and themselves got reduced 
to tatters.^o a gambler had to be patient enough to suffer all sorts of physical 
tortures like dragging of one's person on pointed pebbles or biting of one's 
thigh by dogs,3i etc, Creditor beat mercilessly his gambler-debtor^^^ boxed 
his nose^ to bleedings^ and even sold him away to recover his amount ^^ A 
legal suit conid be filed for the recovery of money against the gambler who 



0. pp^63^64 19. p.453 28. cf. p. 134 

"• 1% 20. pp. 79^-80 29. p. 114 
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14 D46 o. P?-^^^^^ 31. pp. 117-18 

5 P-^s 23. cf.pp. 47(^71 32. p. 109 

^^' P'^^ 24. p. 146 ^1 „ ,00 
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failed to clear oflf his dues.-^^ Gamblers, on losing moiicy in the game flcd 
away from their creditors^" and, after walking backwards ío elude thc pursuers, 
seated themselves on the empty pedestal in a temple as a deity.^^ 

Offence agamst property 

Offences against property can be divided into two categories r/r., I. mis- 
appropriation of trust property; 2. theft, robbery etc, Thc first canie under 
civil liability and the latter was a crime. 

Misappropriation of trust 

Some people misappropriated the property ieft in trust with thein, if 
the transaction was oral, Later on, they demanded legal proof for it and 
cleanly pocketed the property.-^ However, honest persons did not seem 
it becoming to do so and willingly sufFered themselves a considerable loss 
to make good the loss of the trust property if the latter were even stolen away 
from their custody,^^ 

Stealing and Robbery 

Steahng had two reasons behind it: 1. Psychological and 2. Sociál 
or socio-economic. The psychological reason lay in the belief of some persons, 
who preferred stealing to slavery,'^^ that in courage lay wealth*^ f^^ those who 
were not afraid of the punishment from the king.*^ The socio-economic 
cause lay in the necessities like payment for the manumission of thc slave- 
girls by their lovers to their owners.*** 

There was a regular science of stealing and it seems, as if thieves observed 
its rules.^-'' They stole at night^^ by eluding the watchmen/' Thieves were 
deft in finding out a suitable pláce, softened by daily pouring of watcr,» in a 
secluded comer of an already pulverised wall, to bore a hole^^ large cnough 
to let in a person creeping on his belly.^^ Before entering into the house 
they at first tried a dummy and even after getting into it they first of all wanted 
to be sure, with the aid of lamp and other methods, if any one inside the house 
was awake.^^ They poured water in the sockets of the hinges of the doors 
to prevent them from making noise.^^ Next, they, employed tantric devices 
to find out if there was any buried wealth.^^ It appears that theft of master's 
property by the domestic servants^*** and the falše accusation of the domestic 
servants by the masteťs^* were not uncommon. 
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Equipment of tlueves 

Measuring tape,^*' dummy,^^ medicine for snake-bite^^ and iniplement 
for boring hole in a house-wall^^ constituted the chief items in tlie parapher- 
nalia of a thief. Tn the absence of a measuring rod, a Brahmin-lhief could 
use his sacred thread ínstead.^^ 

Code of conduct among thiexes 

Even though sons of a F^^fo-knowing Brahmins were attracted to this 
profession, such persons felt ashamed to comniit theft in the house of a Brah- 
min and did not forget to blame themselves for doing so.^** Usually, chivalrous 
thieves did not remove ornaments from the person of ladies®^ nor did they 
commit theft in the house where ladies only resided.^^ jj^^ property left 
in trust with a Brahmin or the articles collected for sacrifice were also not 
touched by such respectable thieves.*^^ Símilarly, it was regarded unbecoming 
for a theif to strike a person who was either terrified or asleep.*^ 

Robbery ond clúld-lifťmg 

The very accusation of Šakára against Cárudatta of having murdered 
Vasantašená for her ornaments,*'^ suggests that robbery accompanied with 
murder was not unknown. Similarly, the boast of Šarvilaka to Madaniká 
that he had not snatched away any child from its raother*^ suggests that others 
who did not háve such scruples did it and that he himself would háve lifted 
away a child if it was not in its mother^s arms. 

Crimes against king 

As pointed out earlier an action against the king ultimately turned into a 
crime against the statě, e.g,^ aiding a prisoner, wrongfully confined by the 
king, to escape from his custody ended as a crime against the statě when in 
the beginning it was simply rescuing a helpless victim and helping him to 
escape from the unauthorised wrongful confinement by a person who happened 
to be a king. However much these acts might bear a tendency to coalesce, 
it cannot be denied that it is always better to keep them separate and distinct. 

In those days when usurpation through regicide was very conimon, kings 
were greatiy afraid of losing their lives and kingdoms at the hands of any 
rival or an upstart. That is why, any person likely to jeopardise the safety 
of the person of the king fell a victim to king's wrath. So, believing in some 
prophecy that a certain cattle-rearer Áryaka was going to be the king of Ujja- 
yini in future, the then ruling king Pálaka,®' withont any other valid reason,«» 
tore that innocent Áryaka from his family*® and imprisoned him'<* with heavy 
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chaiiis so heavy that even after their removal, the poor Áryaka could not 
walk with ease.*^^ This made the friends of the victim the enemies of the 
king.'2 They planned and ultimately succeeded in releasing their friend 
from the prison after killing the guards and breakíng his fetters.'^ When 
such an innocent person broke away from the prison, even respectable persons 
felt happy at it'^ ahhough not without fear'^ to their personál safety.'*^ They 
even got him conveyed in their covered carriages'' after removing his fetters 
and vvished him good luck/^ Even the royal watchman protected such a 
run away, if the latter sought his protection/^ offered him sword^° and wished 
him success against the reigning chief.^^ When a person, who was aiready 
proclaimed by soothsayers to be the future king, escaped from the prison, 
rifí-raff of the capítal gathered around him.^^ Erring officials joined him.^^ 
Their friends also excited the disgruntled members of the royal famiiy, ministers 
of the State, persons oíFended by insults at king's hands, and other crafty and 
war-Iike persons to join the kíng's enemy with their sons, broíhers and other 
members of the famiiy.^* Ultimately, the anti-king party succeeded in killing 
the king ^^ in the sacrificial chamber^^ during the sacrifice^' and placed their 
own friend on the throne.^*^ At that time all the friends of the usurper were 
rewarded.^^ 

Law and order 

Even though the king was regarded as the protector of all helpless persons 
in the realm^ his brother-in-law (who also happened to be the chief police 
officer of the capital) roamed in the streets after the night fall with his com- 
panions, either to trap innocent persons'*^ or chase beautiful ladies.^^ other 
wretches pursued ladies in the darkness of night for money®^ However, 
watchman patrolled the city at night.^* When someone escaped from the 
royal prison, speciál officers were fixed at strategie points of the city to get him 
back.^^ They had a right to search even covered carriages.^* Some of these 
guards were willing to let some covered carriage of a respectable person pass 
without inspection^'; Others objected to it and insisted on carrying out the 
king's command.^5 ^ person, even if he were an official, was given fourfold 
puníshment^^ for obstructing a statě ser\'ant in the discharge of his duties.^*^ 
Spies watched the movements of the people and reported to the 
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king.i"^ Complaint of one securiiy officer against his colleague of being 
obsiructed in the discharge of his duties was preferred to the court^**^ and 
not to the departmental head. 

Court 

Couri was called king's court.^''^ It was presided over by a judge"*. 
Some respectable persons from the town assisted him^"". The court clerk, 
who recorded the proceedings,"" belonged to the řCáyastha caste"'. As 
soon as the days' work started, the court peon, announced in loud voice that 
persons who wanted justice should present themselves personally before the 
court"8. Tliis indirectly suggests that the practice of litigating through pleaders 
was not very much in vogue. 

pie statement of the complainant was recorded by the clerk in the presence 
of a Šresthl a city elderman. Important points in the statement were brought 
to their notice by the court."* After the statement of the complainant was 
recorded. witnesses were summoned to the court by the judge through the 
peon to bring them to the court respectfuUy and with instructions not to disturb 
them."o Witnesses were then asked to statě all facts concerning the čase 
in the court without any hesitation.i" When this preliminary enquiry estab- 
lished a prima facie čase against the accused, the lattcr was summoned to 
the court. If he happened to be a respectable person, the peon was instructed 
to bring him to the court with all the marks of respect and without letting 
him disturbed in any way."^ when a respectable accused appeared before 
the court, a seat was offered to him"^ inspiie of the objection of the accuser."* 
Every effort was made to make the accused comfortable in the court."'- 
The accused was also asked to statě all facts about the čase as known to him 
without any feeling of hesitation due to sense of delicacy"« etc, with an added 
advice that crafty statement did no good to any one in the court of law "' 
Durmg the statement of the accused both the Šresthin and Kayastha cross- 
exammed him."« If the court showed any partiality towards the accused 
the complainant could object to it.^" While determining the guilt of a person 
his pastcareer was taken imo consideration.i^o jf ^ny enquiry or examination 
of the site was needed, the court sent some statě officer to do so and report 
back to it.i2i Even though the judge did not himself také the troubíc of 
Msitmg the spot, the report of the officer who exarained the spot. was not 
accepted without cross examination.i^^ However, the failure of the judge to 
visit the spot hims el f did result in so me injustice due to wrong report,'^ 
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That the court was guided completely by the evidence alone can be inferred 
from the fact that even though the judge was completely biased in favour 
of the innocence of Cárudatta, when the evidence on hand pointed to the 
contrary the latter, was declared guilty of having murdered Vasantašená.^^* 
However, if the decision was arrived at on the strength of oral evidence oniy 
and not through the four types of ordeal, the accused regarded himself as 
being unjxistly condemned.^^^ The court was concerned only with determining 
the innocence or guilt of the accused. It was for the.king to determine the 
punishment.^^^ 

Evidence 

While recording the evidence, resemblance an ornament found with the 
accused with the one reported to háve been stolen was not regarded as a 
satisfactory proof of the alleged guilt because it could as well be due to the 
goldsmiths' skill in making the samé kind of ornaments.^^? Hence, much 
reliance was placed on confession of the accused. ^^^ The absence of any 
notice being taken of the lusterlessness on the face of Šakára as the consequence 
of this physical eífect of lying^^o suggests that the physical reaction of the 
accused in the court were possibly, not taken into account in those days."*^ 

Undue pressiire on jiidges 

However, the practice was different from theory. The judge did 
not wish to start the court work of the day with the complaint of some 
notorious persoh because it foreboded the death of some innocent person>^^ 
But if that notorious person happened to be king's relative, he could force 
the judge to hear him by threatening his dismissal. Unscrupulous persons 
did not hesitate to influence the court, when appearing as complainants, by 
referring to their high positíon, status, family relations, designations, etc, 
and behaved arrogantly with the presiding officer, even going to the extent 
of taking liberty with the judge and wiping the entries in the records with their 
feet.^^^ Such a person could openly assert in the court that even the king 
would not punish him for any crime.^^^ However, the court did not pay any 
heed to the family-status of the complainant in procedural matters.^^ 

Forced confessions 

The judge knew that the litigants cortcealed true facts from the court 
and presented false ones.^^^ Even respectable persons deposed in a manner 
exculpating themselves and people latter on blaxned the judge for the mis- 
carriage of justice.^^G Self-exculpating evidence of even respectable persons, 
the judge had to point out, incurred sin tná destroyed the deposer.^^*^ As a 
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safeguard, it was held that no person was to be convicted without his 
confession of the crime for which he was accused. But confessions were 
forcibly extorted.^^^ So some respectable persons, who were, otherwise. 
determined not to speak like, even íf it were to cost them their lives,^^^ falsely 
confessed to crimes they had not committed simply due to the fear of third 
dcgree methods."^ 

OtiaUfications of a judge 

A judge was to be an adept in Šástras, capable of piercing through the 
cunningness of the litigants, eloquent, angerless and capable of delivering 
judgements after proper scrutiny, regardless of, and with equal regards for- 
friends, foes, members of his own family and others.^*^ He was expected 
to be able to nourish the weak, to punish the crafty, eager to arrive at the 
bottom of the issiíes involved in the čase on hand and to avoid the anger of 
the king on himself.^'*- 

Punishments 

As soon as the guilt of the accused was estabHshed, the latter was arrested.^'*''* 
The pleading of the mother of the murdered in favour of the accused had no 
effect on the court once the crime was proved and also confessed by the 
accused.i« Sometimes, the ruler released the accused after reah"zing some 
compensatory fine."^ T^g finding of the court was also recommendatory. 
Its opinion on the guiltiness (or otherwise) of the accused together with tlíe 
recommendations about penalty and allied attenuating provisions were rcported 
to the king, who alone took the finál decision in the matter.i*® Even though 
the Code of Manu forbade death sentence on a Brahmin criminal, who had 
to be simply exiled with aU his property, the king could refuse to condone 
the death sentence on a Brahmin if he was charged with robbery accompanicd 
with murder. On the other hand, he ordered those ornaments, which caused 
the cnme, to be tied around the neck of the culprit while on his way to the 
execution ground. 

The capital punishment was carried out by the Candálas"^ who were 
experts m the art of tying (/.^., hanging) and slicing the victim.i^s as soon 
as the death sentence was confirmed by the king, the victim was decoratcd with 
a garland oíkaravfra flowers,i^^ painted red with sandál paste^^o palm-marks ^^^ 

ZSl' t "t '''*'''' ^'^ ^^' "^"^^ *^ ^^^ '^^ '^'^^'^^^ pole on his 
tírtr rV '""'T'^^ ^'^^^•''' ^^^ ^^^^^1 P^t^ ^sed for painting 
íl tc íi ^^'J'"^''^ ^^^ ™^^d with tila. rice and kumkuma.^^^ At suitable 
pomts, abng^he^a>ao t^^^^^ slt,^ the cause of the punishment and 
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the coufession of thc criminal were announced to the public with the beat 
of drum along with a threat of similar puníshment by the king for similar 
offenders.^55 j^ j-j^g ^^^^ ^f Carudatta such announcements were made five 
times. The execution ground stood away froin the city.^^e Before execution, the 
last wish of the victim was attended to by the Caridálas,^^" That the victim 
was not to be disrespectfuUy addressed by the executors is clcar from the 
rebuke of one Candála to the other who addressed Carudatta in an undignified 
maiiner.158 ^jj along it was emphasised that the execution was being carried 
out at the behest of the king and that the Candálas were simply carrying out 
his orders.^^^ That order, without specifying any person by name, simply 
directed them to execute the persoif who had committed the alleged crime. 
So even if the king's brother-in-law, who held the post of the city police chicf, 
were to order to add any one to the list of the condemned persons, the Candálas 
declined to do so.^**^ Similarly, if the reál murderer was later on discovered 
in the person of king's brother-in-law himself, the Candálas were ready to 
hang him as well.^«i Before the actual execution, the victim had to confess 
his crime once again before the public.^®^ If he demurred to do so, force 
was ušed against him, which made him comply.^^^ 

Types of Capital punishments 

The executors drew lots to find out as to who among them was to kill 
tlie victim.^«* Then the condemned person was either transfixed on the 
pointed end of a vertical pole^^^ oř beheaded after being laid down prostrate 
on his back^fi« oř torn oflF by dogs or dragged after tying him fast by ropes 
or was cut by a saw or drowned or poisoned or killed by any mechanical 
device.^^'^ Before actually carrying out the sentence, if any exculpating evidence 
came to the notice of the Caaji^álas^^* it was immediately comraunicated to 
the king for further orders.^*^ The culprit, who tried to escape the puníshment, 
was caught and handed over to the Candálas by the public with his hands 
tied to his back.^^^ The punishment for assaulting and obstructing the statě 
official in the discharge of his duties was four-fold. 

Amnesty 

The candálas delaycd the execution of the victim so that the change of 
the ruler or the birth of a prince might bring amnesty to all the ofFenders; 
or the stampede consequent upon the escape of some rogue elephant might 
offer the victim a favourable opportunity to run away or some one might 
pay off the king and obtain the release of the condemned.^'^ 
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As already suggested by nie in my earlier article, the Mrcchakatika, 
along with the Dasakumámcarita, gives a picture of the underworld of the 
6th century A.D. However, with all the wealth of details of the activities 
of the dark world, nowhere do we find the actual working of the law-courts 
in the Dasakumáracarita. Herein lies the excellence of the Mrcclmkatika, 
It ofFers us a detailed picture of a criminal trial with all the substantive and 
procedural laws, relevant to the occasion. That even in those days the judicial 
machinery functioned, that there were set rules of evidence, and that the 
monarch, inspite of unlimited powers, did not exercise them in an arbitrary 
manner is a tribute to the constitutional instinct of the ancient Indián people. 
It suggests that whatever were íhe ups €nd downs upto and during the 6th 
century A.D. in the political barometer of the country, even the foreign rulers 
left the judicial machinery almost undisturbed. The only change, which they 
seem to háve made, appears to lie in the abrogatíon of the privileges of the 
Brahmins. The Brahmins, so far regarded as unkillable for whatever offence, 
lost their privileged position in this new set up. They also now received 
death sentence like an ordinary criminal. Of course, like Cárudatta, they 
grumbled at it but the days of Brahmanical immunity were gone beyond 
recall. 
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B. R. Sharma 

The Vedic Ribhus: Whom do they Represent ? 

The ílbhus, who are nearly always associated with Indra, beloiig to a 
small group of three divinities. Macdonell includes them among the lower 
deities for reason of their being ' not regarded as having the divine nature 
fully and originally.'^ The individual names of these three divinities, who 
are collectively known as Rbhavah. the Rbhus, are Rbhu or Rbhuksan, 
Yibhvan.and Vája. They are the talented artisans of gods and their five 
great feats of dexterity,— by virtue of which immortality and divinity were 
conferred upon them — represent **the making of a car which, horseless, reiniess, 
with three wheels travels space, for the Ašvins; the fashioning for Indra of 
two bay steeds; the making out of a hide of a cow, seemingly for Brhaspati, 
to milk nectar, of which a variant seems to be the uniting of tlie mother with 
her calf; the rejuvenating of their frail parents, doubtiess heaven and earth? 
and, last but not least, the making of Tvastťs one cup into four,'"- Though 
they are generally known as the sons of Sudhanvan, there ai'e Vedic passages 
which refer to them collectively as the ' sons of Indra ' and *children of might ' 
indmsya srno savaso napátali (IV. 37.4) as also ' the children of Manu ' 
manor napatalj, (III. 60.3), besides Agni being addressed as their brother, 
agne bhrátar (1. 16 LI). 

There are evídences to believe that they were originally human beings 
apotheosized after their death by virtue of their highly admirable pious acts."^ 
Nevertheless, their close association with Indra, their participation in the 
somaármk along with Varuna, Maruts, Ádityas, Mountains and Rivers 
(IV. 34), their rclation with^high heavens probably as their residence (IV- 
37.3), and the imploration of the sinners to the Rbhus for bestowing prosperity, 
and wealth in cattle, horses and heroes (IV. 33.8; 37.5; IV. 34.10), and for 
granting vigour, nomishrnent, offspring and dexterity (1. 11 1.2) establish the 
fact that, whatever may be their origin, they liave been regarded as full- 
fledged gods on a par with any other vedic divinity, Further, they are very 
frequently invoked to come down to the sacrifice (IV.34.3:37.D and are offered 
libations not only at the daily evening sacrifice but also at the sacrifices appro- 
priated to the different seasons of a year. 

Sáyana generally identifies them with the rays of the sun. He etymo- 
logizes the word on the authority of the Nirukta* (XI. 15) as " mu prabhutam 
bhasamanalj, rtena ádítyena bhásamaná va rteno ' dakena iiáakártham uípanm 
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vá. ramíndm iirubhásamčnatvam prasiddliam. tathá ádityad utpaítir apiJ" 
(1,161.11). Healsosays in another pláce, of course agaiii on express authority 
of Yáska, that /-M-means only light in generál uru bhatíti nimkta-vyutpattyá 
rbhu-sabdaJj prakáša-mdtra-Yácb-ilAW.l). Macdonell, however, derives rW;// 
from the root rbhu * to grasp ' and interprets it as * handy, ' * dexterous.' While 
commenting on the verse (1. 161. II) Sáyana observes: " . ,purána-prasiddfían 
sudhauvanaliL putrána kannariá devatvam praptavata rbhůn stutvá veda-prasid- 
dhyá silrya-rasmhmpdn rbhm idčnfm stauti.'' Sáyaiia here simply recorded 
the j^bhu myths as they are revealed in the Purdrias where the sons of 
Sudhanvan, their name sakes are said to háve attained apotheosization by 
virtue of their pious acts. and in the Vedas where the Rbhus, the deities of 
the Vedic pantheon, are believed to represent light in generál, and the rays 
of the sun in particular. It was the purána-prasiddha-rbhus (/.<?., the ^tbhus, 
well-known in the Puraiias\ the sons of Sudhanvan, who were elevated to 
the ranks of gods on account of their virtuous acts. This Puranic tradition 
is authenticated by the Vedic evidence martdsali santo amrtattvam anasub 
(1. 110.4) which expressly says that mortals as they were, they achieved immorta- 
lity. But later this distinction between these two classes of deities, was over- 
looked or confounded, which has caused considerable ambigmty in their 
identification. 

The ^bhus who are said to háve gone round the sky in swift flight, and 
come and reposed in the house of liberal Savitr, are obviously the rays of 
the winter sun in the Arctic region. Their relation with Adityas, Savitr and 
the Sindhus (the Rivers^ of the celestial region) (IV.34.8), and with Indra 
who, after slaying Vrtra, the démon of darkness, set free the pent-up sun- 



5. The nvers mentioned in the Rgveda, as they are in the Avesta, are mostly mytliicnl 

and they represent the celestial rivers which círculate the universe. The vedic concept was 
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light, captive waters and imprisoned cows is quite comprehensible when we 
interpret them as the deities presiding over the solar rays. The legend which 
the verse IV.33.7 refers to, najely, that the Rbhus slept for twelve days in the 
house of the sun ímplicitly in the nether region and afterwards niade the fields 
flourish and led the rivers*^ forward, supports the Identification of the Rbhus 
vvith the solar rays. And this Identification is further strengthened by an 
analogous German folkore and mythology referring to twelve nights, slumber 
of the Sun. Hillebrandt believes that this twelve day slumber refers to the 
period of twelve nights at the winter solistice and argues further that " in 
the rituál this is the Dvádasčha, twelve days rite, which is the utmost importance 
for the rituál as it serveš as a model for all saitras, and it is in this rite that 
most of the ílbhu hymns are ušed."' Keith, who does not appreciate this 
convincing and most natural explanation of the twelve days' repose of the 
Rbhus, holds the view that all this is a mere conjecture and observes; " the 
belief the Indians and Germans preserve the tradition of the twelve days' 
rest of nature at the winter solistice is a most improbable idea, and the 
Dvádasáha obviously connects with the number of the months."^ It is not 
warranted on what basis Keith has taken Dvádčščha for twelve months. 

Tt is a well-known fact that in the Arctic region the length of days and 
nights diťfers according to the latitude. Tn summer solistice, there will be a 
long continuous day of the duration of several days of 24 hours with the sun 
always rotating over the head in the sky, and in winter solistice a long contin- 
uous night of the duration of several days, during which period the sun will 
nevěr appear on the horizon. The length of these un-interrupted day and 
night varies from a few days to several months at different latitudes: and 
the reminescence of this striking phenomenon has been preserved in the Vedic 
literatuře particularly in the Rgveda, the oldest literary monument of the 
Tndo-European race now available. The mythologies of other ancient nations 
also preserve some remnants of the memory of this remarkable phenomenon 
and the Esthonian legend referred to by Max Mueller narrates this ín the form 
of a love story.** Thus the reference to twelve days' slumber of the Rbhus 

6. ávádasa dyúb yad agohyasya Uithye rattann-rbhavah sasautaJi sihkseím' krmami' 
amyaiita sindhrm dhanvá Yísthami-osadhír nimmm ápah. 

7. Hillebrandt; Vedische: Mythologie, ITT. "??. 135-54. Keith, RPV. P, 177. 

8. Keith, RPV. P. 178. 

9. "Wanna Issi had two servants, Koit and Amanarik, and he gave them a torch which 
Koít should light every moming, and Amarik, should extinguish in the evening. In order 
to reward theír faithful services, Wanna Tssi told them they might be men and wife, but they 
asked Wanna Issi that he would allow them to remain for ever bride and bride-groom. Wanna 
Issi assented, and henceforth Koit handed over the torch every evening to Amarik, and 
Amarik took it and extinguished it. Only during four weeks in summer they remain together 
at midnight; Koít hands the dying torch to Amarik, but Amarik does not let it die, but lights 
it again with her breath. Then their hands are stretched out, and their líps met, and the 
blush of the face of Amarik colours the mid-night sky." Essays on Mythology and Folk- 
lóre. P. 190. 
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;n ihe hou'.e oC the sun as his guests describes but the disappearance of the 
•'iirJighi for that period, evidently in the Arctic region. 

Th; Rbhus who are said to be the heroes of the firmament, are described 
as HMng to heaveiťs high sphere (I.l !0.6); as staying high in heaven (IV..37.3), 
and a> coming vwth their (suiťs) speed (1.110.6). They háve set the heaven 
uíid ihe earth asunder (rV.34.9) háve brought the mother (earth) close unto 
her caif (Sun) again (;.e., after the long winter night) (1.110.8); and havc 
encompassed round tlie heaven in rapid motion in an instant (IV. 33.1). This 
díicription of the j^bhus. leaves no dotibt as to the identity of their personality. 
Fiiriher ihey are accredited with having made their old and decreplt parents 
(canh and heaven) youthful as before (I.lll.I.);"' they travel far and wide 
in search of enjoyment and afterwadrs také shelter in the sun's nether home 
iii the evening (I.TIO.l) enjoying his hospitality for a period of twelve days 
{1\.^xí;. Againthe epithet silra-cakmab bright as the sun, (1.110.4) and 
nhhomrah. far reuching heroes, (IV.34.9) are very significant. Thus it is 
c.ear tnat the Rbhus in the Fígveda represent the solar rays. 

R. Shama Shastry hoids that the Tvastr's cup. out of which the Rbhus 
fash.oncd four cups. represents but the celestial sphere or circle, anď that 
ihe four cups form the four divisions of the samé sphere or circle " This 

^phcr. di.t,nct when the solar rays emanate from the undifferentiated darkness. 
rh.cJír.?^''"'"-"'""'^'"'^- ^'"""^"y ""^P'""'^"* the solar rays and particularly 

'ba o:';''thrr;r-, '' '^t^^^^''' ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ --^ -^^^^ 

hbat.ons in the th.rd daily sacnfice, and the anxious Vedic Rsi addresses them 

To af^^Tchfd^•■ 7r:. '"'"' ° ^^ ^^"^ °^^^-^^'^'' ye trh-; řa" 

noi aran >e children of Sudhanvan "^2 av^^ \\ tu^ r» • t. ' ^ \ f 

lh«e of ,he morning. joon and evínmgsun. In the ve™, T l« r'l Al 

U.e.. at the end of the year) are addressed as follows- 



'<«« ..M.«„ ,,W ,w v.,., ,«,^, ,„,,,„ ,„,,,^^,„ - ,^,,,^^^^^ 
. mmusandtheFcrCps, Poona Orientalists: Vol. Vil P ,77ťF 

2t r^' ^""'''•"^° "''^^"^' -''^^~- ^**--«- >^^^^^^^^^ 
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2. sam míly a yad bhuvand paryasarpata kva svit tátyá pit ar á v a asatuh 
asapta yafi karasnam va adade yali ?rff hradit prďtasmá abravitana 

3. susupvámsa rbhavas tad aprcchatďgohya ka idám no abubudhat 
švánam bašto bodhayitáram abravít samvatsara idám adya vyakhyata 

1. 'O heroes ye sent the grass to the uplands; ye stored waters in the 
deep with benevolent view; as ye háve already reposed iii the house of one 
whom none can hide, O R.bhus, do not prolong it (the sleep) now. 

2. ' Ye glided away encompassing the worlds (in darkness). Where 
were your venerable parents (during your departure)? Ye curesd him who 
arrested your arm; ye replied sternly to him who spoke disrespectfully (to 
you). 

3. * R.bhus, inclined to continue their sleep, asked ' O Agohya who 
awakened us now? ' the sun declared the hound to be the awakener; the year 
(being ended) ye again unclosed your eyes.' 

These verses refer to the sun-light pent-up iix the nether region along 
with the cosmic waters during the long Arctic winter. ' The grass which the 
Rbhus are said to háve sent to the uplands, i,e., the upper region, obviously 
represents the darkness. Wlien the Rbhus go to repose in the house of the 
sun in the nether region, the darkness comes up therefrom and envelops the 
upper region, The Vedic Rsi reminds the ílbhus that they had slept their 
lili and cautions them not to prolong their sleep. He admonishes them for 
their irresponsible departure causing the world to be shrouded in darkness. 
He desires to know the whereabouts of their loving parents, the sun and the 
moon. The ?.bhus who are not yet inclined to relinquish their repose, are 
said to háve been awakened by the dog (the morning stár) and the sun warns 
them that the year is fast approaching its end and asks them to light up the 
world. 

divá ymti maruto bhúmyá ^gnir ayam váto antaríksena yáti. 
adbhir yáti vamnafi samudrair yimná?i icchantalt šavaso napátafi 

(1.161.14). 

"The Maruts move in heaven, Agni on earth. This wind advances 
through the íirmament. Varuna comes through the waters of the oceán; 
all desirous of your presence, O sons of strength." This verse describes 
fascinatingly glorious situatioh just commencing when the řlbhus are 
awakened, and the first rays of light pierced the dense darkness of the long 
winter of the polar region. These piercing rays are the precursors of the 
enchanting Usase, the rotating dawns, which gradually make their appearance 
in the horizon at the approaching end of the Arctic winter. It is noteworthy 
that a corresponding description of the movement of the wind, waters, etc, 
when the sun begins to shine after the wintry night is found in the 
Avesta," that great Párši scripture. 

8 5 
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In conciusion the í^bhus represent the solar deities presiding over the 
rays of the sun. The legend connected with these can be traced back to Indo- 
European period. The descríption of the phenomenon that manifests on 
the appearance of the ?.bhus answers well the unique phenomenon of the 
Arctic region. Their threefold division is in conformity with the threefold 
division of the day for sacrificial purposes in the form of three savams, litenies 
morning, midday and evening. This division is also applicable to the polar 
triple phenomenon connected with the sun, námely, the sun and his rays at 
the decline of winter, the sun in summer and the sun and light gradually 
disappearing in the eve of winter. Thus ÍLbhus represent the bright 
celestial phenomenon and are the deities of the Indo-European origin. 



13. vide Fargard V. 12-13; 41-44- Tiiat j^^tiTl^ ". ', 

x;>, 41^, mak, Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 270fr, 
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Bhabatosh Bltattacharya 

GOVINDANANDA'S DEřlNITION OF ASAUCA 



Govindánanda, the 16th century digest-writer of Bengál, wrote at least 
four digests on SmrtP- and several commentaries, including one on the Práyas- 
cittaviveka of Šúlapáni, his provincial predecessor, who flourished two centuries 
earlier. The Šuddhikaumudl is one of those digests. The text contains 360 
pages and is divided into three separate portions, v/r., (1) asauca (ceremoniál 
impurity), pp. 1-180; (ii) kálašuddhi (determination of and acts forbídden 
in a malamasa oř intercalary month), pp. 180—296; and (iii) dravyasuddhi 
(determination of purity of things like water), pp. 297-360. We are concerned 
hcre with the definition of asauca, as stated by our author in the very beginning 
(pp. 1-5) of his above-mentioned work, 

Suddhi (ceremoniál purity) consists in the eUgibility of performing acts, 
laid down in the Vedas, which eligibility varies with every different act. The 
particular mandatory prescriptions about the proper person, proper time etc, 
for the performance of any specific act are coUectively known as the 
suddhi of the samé. li is not to be argued that the above definition does not 
apply to the čase in which there is non-eligibility owing to the non-performance 
of the ácamana {Le., sipping of water) which is a necessary part of the religious 
act, in špite of the existence of suddhi. The eligibility does exist even in that 
čase. But when such acls as putting on the upper garment, ácamana, etc; 
which are the requisites of the act itself, are left undone, a deficiency in the 
parts of the act occurs and thereby the act itself becomes doubled (/.^., by 
doing the undone parts with the doně once over again). So it cannot be said 
that there is the absence of suddhi in that čase and, therefore, that ácamana 
is spoken of as a part of the act itself. 

Now with the intention of determining suddhi we shall first describe the 
suddhi of asauca, through the process of defining the latter, which is the opposite 
of the former. 

Somebody has said that asauca consists in the jproduction of non-eligibility 
of contact with one's kith and kin in cases where such non-eligibility can be 
rcmoved by actions other than šánti (/.e., propitiation of the malefic planets 
etc). This is wrong because the above definition does not apply to those 
cascs of asauca where the period of untouchability of each other's person 
has been over and also to cases of the birth of sapi^das (i.e,, agnates within 
seven degrees) or of a daughter. It cannot also be said that asauca is nothing 
but the non-eligibility of performing religious acts in cases where such 
non-eligibility can be removed by actions other than šánti, as this definition 



I . The Vanakriyákawmdi, Dánakriy&kaumudU Šráddhákriyakaumudi and Šuddhi- 
kaumudl, edited by the latě M. M. Kamalakr§oa Smrtitirtha and published in the Bibliotheca 
Jndica, 1902-1905. 
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cannot apply to cases of immediate purity (sadyaffsaucá), where the impurity 
is removable by simple bathing. The above dejfinition is also too wide to 
include bleeding, shaving, belching, vomitting, touching leeches etc, as the 
text of the KdJikápurám^ lays down that all the above render the religious 
act null and void. The deferred sráddha, intended for a single person and 
to be performed on such days, is doně in those cases in the next foUowing 
days. The definition is also too wide as it might include the cases of mens- 
truation of women. 

Basing on the statement of Manu (V. 66) occurring in the context of 
asauca^ it should not also be argued that there is asauca for a woman even 
in her menstruation period. For a definition should be formulated with 
reference to the thing to be defined, which should not, on the contrary, be so 
changed as to fit in with the definition. Otherwise there will be an unwarranted 
licence. The word asauca is also found neither in the dharmasástra works 
nor in popular usage to apply to any kind of act, involving any kind of un- 
cleanliness, such as menstruation of a woman, bleeding, shaving, vomitting, 
touching a leech etc. On the contrary, the text of Yájnavalkya^ (III. 30 a) 
has difFerentiated between asauca and any other kind of uncleanliness and 
has thus prohibited the use of the word asauca in the čase of menstruation 
of a woman. 

Manu has, in the verse referred to above, spoken of the purification even 
in the čase of menstruation of a woman in the course of his prescription of the 
samé in the čase of abortion. It does not mean that menstruation is an aiauca; 
otherwise the performance of the rites, subsequent to asauca would háve 
been prescribed. Besides, on the strength of the text of the Bhavi^yapuraiia,^ 
there will be the possibility of offering pin^as to a just deceased person by a 
woman even during her menses. Because this would be a čase similar to 
one where a person is enjoined to offer pfru^as with regard to a dead relative 
even if he is undergoing asauca due to some other cause. Besides there would 
be the possibility of performing expiatory rites, to be performed on account 
of the partaking of meals from persons, who are bleeding, vomitting etc, 
as is the čase on doing the samé from a person undergoing asauca. 

2. *' One should not even perform one's daily duties, if there is a wound on a portion 
of the body above the knees, birth or death in the family of one^s agnates, shaving, sexual 
intercourse, belching, vomitting, touching leeches, snakes and worms called krmi and gajidú* 
padá intentionally with the hands." 

3. " In cases of miscarriage, a woman becomes ceremonially purified in nights (/.<?., 
f ull days) equal to the number of months she was carrying and a menstruating woman also 
becomes similarly pnre by taking a bath after the cessation of the mcnscs." 

4. " If a person is touched by a menstruating woman or a person undergoing atiauca^ 
he should then také a bath and then touch all other persons." 

5. ** If there is an asauca, all the persons of the samé gofra become untouchable but 
if the asauca fails within the period of the performance of šraddha for a just deceased person » 
the pi^s should be oífered for the propitiation of the soul of such person (i.e., his middha 
should be perfonned) " 
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Moreover, the word ákauca, implying any kind of uiicleanlincss, removable 
by efforts, and the term sůtaka, meaning only the kind of impurity arismg 
out of birth and death, háve different imports, being themsclvcs in the nature 
of the generál and speciál terms. So in accordancc with the text of Rsyašrňga 
prescribing the generál impurity^ and that of Šaňkha (XV. 24), laying do^\•n 
the speciál one,' and also due to the occurrence of the word ' preta-pinda- 
kriyá-varjam ' (/.e., except the rite of offering piijdas to a just deceased person) 
in the latter text, the above word serving the purpose of an exception to an 
exceptíon, the performance of the annual sráddba intended for a just deceased 
single person, to be performed on the tithi of death of that person, becomes 
imperative within the period of impurity. 

(The M.S. Kha adds the following extract here:— As an offering of the 
(půraka) pirtdas on the tenth day of death of a deceased person, if made in 
a period of siitaka impurity, is rendered null and void owing to tlie prohi- 
bition of its performance at such a time and, as also tlie speciál saving 
phrase v/z., preta-pindia-kriyá-varjam does away with the similar prohibition 
of performance of the annual šraddha of a just deceased single person, to be 
performed on the tithi of death of that person, falling within the period of 
asauca due to birth oř death; so the latter becomes fit to be performed even 
in such asauca owing to the applicabihty of the word ahiddhi (i.e,, impurity) 
to generál cascs and due to that of the word sůtaka to speciál cases. Further 
the texts of íL§yašrňga and Šaňkha refer to different contexts, the former 
concerning itself to the impurity other than that arising out of birth or death). 

If we také the words asauca and sutaka to be synonymous, then thcrc 
occurs the conflict of two texts bearing on the samé topič, which, being re- 
conciled by the principle of eka-vákyatd (i.e., the maxim of two or more con- 
flicting texts forming a contextual whole), lay down that the annual sráddha 
as well that intended for a just deceased single person is to be performed on 
the expiry of sutaka and not otherwise. So on the authority of the text, 
" If an obstacle arises during the course of performance of a sráddha or if 
the day of death of the person, for whom the šraddha is to be doně, is not 
known, the samé should be gone through on an eleventh tithi, specially of a 
dark fortnight." the annual sráddha and that intended for a just deceased single 
person, (the performance of which has been obstructed on account of men- 
struation of the performing woman), are to be performed on the eleventh 
tithi of a dark fortnight and not after the cessation of the menses. 



6. íf an asauca fails before the performance of a h'áddha to the fathcrs, the samc 
should be performed after the expiry of asauca. 

7. A gift, an acceptance of gift, koma (/.e., oblation to fire), study of the Vedas and 
obsequial rítes for the falher, except the offering of pín^as to a Just deceased person (preta- 
dijj^a-kriy&varjam), cease in a sutaka. (šaňkha reads ' ašaiicam " for * siltaka \ 
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The approved usage of the cntire Gauda country (/.e., Bengál) is that a 
šráddha, obstructed due to the presence of a wound oř of dysentery, may bc 
performed aftcr they háve been cured. 

In fact, the word asauca has got the speciál meaning of only that kind 
of absence of purity, which is due to birth or death and is thus synonynious 
with the word sútaka. So Daksa (Vl-la) has defined ašauca thus: ** I shall 
now describe asauca which arises only out of the birth or death of a pcrson."* 

Thcrefore, the definition oí asauca is: the incapacity of doing acts, cnjoined 
by the Vedas, on account of birth or death of a person, 

li is not to be argued that the above definition is too short to apply to 
cases of partaking of meals of a person undergoing asauca and of lamentation 
in the company of the corpse, touching it etc, in as much as death, along 
with such partaking etc, causes the incapacity of doing the acts spokcn of- 
In cases of the sight of Ralm (Le., of a solar or lunar eclipse), the asauca, due 
to death, is extended by analogy, to avoidance of cooked food, throwing away 
of the cooking pots, taking a purificatory bath etc, in accordance with the 
tQKt of the Brahmándapurái^a,^ although there is no asauca in such cases. 

Asauca may also be defined as " the unforeseen result, arising out of 
birth or death and bringing about incapacity of doing acts» enjoined by the 
Vedasr 



8. Our author reads 'ašaucaothu pravak§yámi mrtya-prasava-laksanam ^ while 
Dak^reads*smakaiitupravaksyamijanma.mríyu.samudbhavam.^ ' 

9. " In cases of eclipse, there is asauca, similar to that on the death of a person. " 



T, R. Rajagopala lyer 

A CENTŮM ON THE BUFFALO 



A centům on the buffaloe ! And if it is in Sanskrit, and by a bard of 
Tiruvisanallúr, one feels there is someíhing more than meets the ear in it; 
and his suspicion turns out right, for the Mahi^a-šataka by Vánchešvara Kavi 
is a satiře. The birth of the poem and its aftermath are intercsting. In the 
days before popular support for literatuře, authors had to throw themselves 
on the mercy of kings and nobles, or perish. An Augustas or a Maecena^ 
a Bhoja or a Šadayappa Vallal had to be found. The brother of Šiváji led 
a raid to the South and founded the Maráta principality of Tanjore. His 
successors were noted for their patronage of literatuře, art and music. Šaháji ' 
(1684 — 1710) recognised the budding genius of our author and affectionately 
called him * Ktitti Kavi.^ . . Unfortunately, Pratápa Sirhha who succeeded 
his father associated with unworthy persons and utterly neglected learning 
and his dsthána-pariýitas were driven to the direct extremes. Our author 
turned farmer, purchased a buffalo, and won his economic freedom literally 
by the sweat of his brow, but his indignation consumed him, and half by way 
of revenge, and half by way of correction, he composed this satiře. This 
was the sanguine hope expressed by him : " It may be that of the kings who 
come to hear of this my poem on the buffalo, some are keenwitied and dis- 
cerning enough to seize upon what is good in it; it may be that they come 
to learn and understand the misdeeds of their officers from a poeťs mouth, 
what he has stated by way of vyaňgya — implication and satiře. Let them 
appoint only such persons of good heredity for such posts as they are fit for, 
men who will not betray their trust, but who wiil protéct the subjects as their 
own children and according to the dictates of dharma "" v.II. His grandson 
Vánchešvara, the Junior, who has written a commentary on the poem, slates 
in his prefatory verses: " The Wise Vánchešvara was descended from 
the family of the ministers of the Bhosla royal lineš; he was a Kannada by 
birth, of pure and virtuous habits, proficient in the Vedas and Vedaňgas. 
He tried to induce the king to make him folio w just and proper courses on 
every occasion. But the youthful king gathered about him a large number 
of rogues and wicked men and spent all his time in sporting with them. He 
did not listen to the words of advice of the poet. In order to wean the young 
prince from their baneful influence and direct his feet in the paths of virtue, 
the poet composed this Praise ofthe Buffalo and cleared the mind of the ruler." 
We háve no reason to doubt this statement. Satires are intended to sting 
their victims and rarely rise to an impersonal level or contain a deeper purpose. 
This is the first time we hear that a satiře effected a wholesome reform. 

Burns had addressed the Wee Sleekit Timorous Beastie, the Mousie. 
Kamban is the poet of the she-buffalo. His Kosala is the fertile Tanjore 
delta and Sarayú is the Cauvery transposed. Váfichešvara does not sing the 

1 
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praises of the female but of the male for iis indomitable síreiigth when yoked 
to the plough. None has paid a more glowing need of praise to agriculture 
than Vaíluvár \n chapter 104 of his KiiraL If farmers are the linch-pins of the 
world, according lo VaHuvar, on what do they revolve in turn? Hear our poet 
^^Men start the caíalogue of foolish and stupid being with thee the buffalo 
as No. 1. Verily they are fools and realise not thy greatness. I am not able 
to put up with this slander of thee. Art not thou the source of all the 
food grains, and of the sacred havfs offered iinto the Gods themselves? Why 
expatiate much on thy qualities? Thou lord of buffaloes! Thou are the reál 
support of the world of men, if they but knew " (v. 37). 

What befell Dickens in the čase of the iramortal Pickvvick and his com- 
panions occured in the oase of the Tiruvasalúr poet also. The buffalo looked 
with its mild placid eyes on the author and lo ! a marked change was wrought- 
The subjecí grew and fired his imagination. From being a mock-heroic, 
the butt of ridicule, the really admirable qualities of the animal gained on 
him, and íhere after there was no question of satirising Ihe quadraped. At 
first the poet wanted to compare the locust hordes of tax gatherers to the 
buffalo, but no; soon lieTelt that they would be admirable specimens oť 
humanity if they had a tithe of the solid virtues of the buffalo. One notices 
ihe change of tone from banter and irony to genuíne eulogiiim; the satirist 
who came to scoff remained to praise. The buffalo had struck some secret 
fibre in the poet, which clung about his being; he could nevěr more mako 
game of ihe animal, 

The poem ís interesting to us in three ways. Firstly, it gives a veracious 
picture of how bad things can be when kings failed. All the world over, 
when kings and nobles were the sole patrons of art and literatuře, the naked 
truth about the conditions of the masses was not likely to be painted. All 
the works in Sanskrit and Tamil are couched in fulsome praise of the rulers 
and the happy conditions of the subjects. For the first tíme we hear the 
voice of protest from our poet. Pratápa Simha, the young king of Tanjore was 
prevailed to -farm' his revenues; le, put the right of coUecting taxes to auction; 
the poem describes vividly the disastrous consequences : "The bidders raise 
their bid for higher quantities of grain or cash, in jealous rivalry. The hollow 
and impudent yrsalas — men of low caste and mean character, mostly strangers 
and foreigners to the soil, hover about the king to snatch employments 
from him. They bribe the men about the ruler and make them their tools. 
These rogues extort by force the entire belongings of the subject. Let such 
hasten unto death." (v. 13) 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin and the opening 
of the next verse: '^Cauryam Náma Kí-sl—Valašya Sahajo Dharmah" 
stealing is inborn in farmers, in its breadth of sympathy has the touch of 
Shakespeare and of Burns and endears the poet to us. " Stealing is the in- 
herent dharma of farmers. In the Cola country due to absence of ether means 
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of livelihood, it has been taken up by even the foreniost of brahmins. These, 
the vrsalas, abuse without pity in unbearable words aiid oíhers even assault 
and beat them. Let their foiil mouths rot and become the breeding ground 
for maggots " (v. 14) " When the crops are ripe after long and arduous agri- 
cultural operations, the minidhs descend from nowhere like a swarm of locusts 
and surround the fields from every side. How can I describe the actions 
of these calling themselves Subahvalu Ma?7iam, Harkar etc, " (v. 15) The 
iron of some unforgivable personál aífront or injury has entered the mind 
of the poet too deep, and his indignation rises to white heat in the two foUow- 
ing verses after which it cools oíf. " Long háve I served thee to they hearťs 
content, thou buffalo king of kings, with offerings of grass and water; bathed 
and scrubbed thee. I only ask this small favour in return from thee. The 
Lord of Death uses thee as His vehicle for his rides. Lead him quick towards 
the Subedár, my enemy." (v. 20). " If ever thou feelest the pangs of hunger. 
Lord of Bujffaloes, hear this then. Eat with reUsh, the Subedár whom my 
contempt has turned into grass and chaff. Consider this well by merely 
crunching bundle after bundle of unoffending sapless dried hay, how do you 
help the world? None. On the other hand. If you crunch and munch 
the Subedár^ will you not rid the world of an evil and worthless thing? '' 
(v. 21). Wt htax ad nauseam on the platforms and read in the press highly 
unrealistic pictures of the supposed golden reigns of the kings in the North 
and in the South. As an offset to them, Vánchešvara enumerates in the 

words of Morley, "without trope the intolerable burdens under which 

the people had to groan," and such an account is always worth having in 
the interests of truth. - 

In the second pláce, the Mahisasataka is an Apologie Pro Vita Sua. Only 
the direst necessity has driven the sensitive poet, a brahrain genius by birth, 
unused to any physical work, to resort to agriculture, whicli the rigid rules 
of caste had reserved to the third of the four great divisions, the vaišyas^ 
and forbidden to brahmins. The poet stoutly defends the step he has taken 
by quoting the Vedas, the highest authority in India; he points to the com- 
fortable lives of the agriculturists he sets forth the piteous condition of the 
foremost men of learning of whom he was one, and the liberty he has won 
by turning his back on all sorts of patron — kings nobles and richman — and 
the comparative competence and security he has achieved by this professional 
sea-change. *' Gamble not with dice; adopt husbandry alone for livelihood; 
get rich and také thy fill of pleaslire; andgainthe honour and respect of the 
world " — declares the Sruti, Probably thou hast not heard íhis text of the 
Vedas, brother! Not only is there this positive injunction of the Vedas, but 
ťhe pratyak^a pramáii:ia, the testimony of the cye, coníirms it. Brother! dost 
thou not also see the comfortable lives led by the farmers? Yet thy desire 
to dwell in the raurava hell by dancing attendance in the outer corridors of 
kings abateth not. Alas The pity of it " (v. 4) " By resort to cultivation 
one nevěr suffers poverty and hunger — is this not a patent fact? In times 

9 3 
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of distress or crisis brahmins can tum to cultivation and rearing of cattle— 
this Manu has permitted. Kings háve grown greedy and materialistic now- 
a days, and times háve grown bad by famine. I háve turned to agricuhure 
to keep myself alive. What damage háve I suífered in this world there by, 
oř how háve I lowered myself in men's respect?'* (v. 5) 

The*phght of poets and learaed men, sleepless souls who perish in their 
pride, as set forth by Váficešvara, has a poignant pathos which recalls the 
misgivings of wordsworth. 

*' We poets in our youth begin in gladness 
But thereof come in the end despondency and madness." 

Verse 6 runs thus: "When I contemplate on the plight of the revered Šrldhara 
and Ambu Díksita, I lose my relish for learning. War is the duty and privilege 
of the k§atriya caste, but I tremble to fight. Trade the avocation of the vaúya 
caste, requires capitals, which I háve not. Hence abandoning both, I háve 
sought refuge in thee, Thou buffalo! lord Thou art learning, wealth, all 
and everything to me " (v. 6). " Srídhara, the wise, hath turned a barterer 
in learning, teaching according to what he is paid. Good food hath become 
to Ambu Díkísita as rare a dream as gold. Fie on his mastery of the six 
daršanas While I their compeer, Kutfi Kavi the far-famed one, idly doze 
on the dooř steps of the evil rich. All this misfortune is the direct outcome 
of not seeking and serving thee, Thou reál and only wealthy patron, my lord 
the BufiFaloe!" (v. 7) Two and ahalf centuries háve passed since Kutfi kavi 
crossed what had been the Rubicon tohim. The watertight compartments 
of caste háve vanished and all avocations are open to all the castes without 
question or apology. But Váňcešvara calls for our admiration for his sturdy 
courage, not only in changing his hereditary occupation, but in proclaiming 
it openly from the housetops, in times when he was likely to be put out of 
caste and socially boycotted. 

The next point that remains to be considered is, of the numerous forms 
of satiře, under which the Mahisašataka Comes. A satiře is the reverse 
of the nindástuti; it is the stutinindá^ a, reál censure masquerading falsely 
as praise. In the čase oíKutti kavi Pope's sneer is true — ^he was cradled into 
satiře by wrongs. Satires are rare in prose; they are rarer in poetry, 
Nilaka^tha Dik§ita and Kutti kavi are two satirists in Sanskrit. Nilakantha 
Dik^itaťs Kali-Vi^ambana and other works, brilliant as they are, lack the 
piquancy which the work of Kutti kavi has. " It was worthwhile being a 
dunce then (when pope wrote his Dunciad) Ah, Sir, hadst thou Uved in those 
days'* exclaimed Johnson. One thanks the Subedar, maddrohin— my mortal 
enemy '—as the poet calls him, who abused the poet and probably beat him 
for fumishing the causa causens for this satiře; one merely regrets that his 
name is not mentioned and he is preserved like a fly in amber. Did the poet 
deliberately withhold the name in order not to confer immortality on 
him? 
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There ís no doubt but that the poet intended all his one hundred verses 
to be satirical, but several disturbing second thoughts prevailed and changed 
the structure of the poem. ** Basing my theme on an animal inferior by 
nature and devoid of excellence, I propose to embark on a centům of verses; 
but it is not out of the greatness of the animal. By rediculing and condemning 
the wretch, my enemy, my blow is intended to fall successively in ascending 
order on his lord, his lorďs lord etc, (v. 10). The form the poet intended 
that the satiře should také was by instituing a searching enquiry into what 
kingship, nobility, and possession of wealth meant; their respective privileges 
and obligations; that the contemporary king, nobles, and rich men merely 
claimed the honour and privilege without any thought of the corresponding 
obligations; that they were fuU of bad qualities; that the buflfalo was not 
only free from their vices but it really protected those who resorted to it; 
hence it was a reál king and lord in the truest sense of the word; and for the 
proverbial obtuseness of the buffalo, why, let it look to its laurels; for lo, the 
king of Tanjore and the members of his ásthma bade faře t& win and wear 
them. " Ploughing and ploughing the earth day and night, art thou tired, 
my buffalo? Get thee straight to the court of the King of Tanjore and takc 
thy ease and dwell with its present-day members. Entertain no vain appre- 
hensions like this: " I am not intelligent or clever," For verily the persons 
constituting the king's sabhá are more foolish than thee; among them you 
will shine a veritable Vácaspati, the Lord of Wisdom himself." Having 
delivered this dig at the king and his scd>há, the poet proceeds to examine 
the theory of kingship and lordship, which logically pressed, would háve 
landed him in the company of Rousseau and the French Revolutionists. The 
poet is one with Carlyle in defining a king as one who is willing and able 
to protéct the people. " Does the genus of Kingship inhere and run through 
kings just as the quality of potness inheres and runs through the entire species 
of pots?*' asks the rebel poet fiercely. "No. He who protects men only 
ís king in his own right. Are thefigures we see today kings?." (v. 51) With 
reliéf and gratitude the poet averts his eyes from the nominal and unworthy 
kings to the buffalo which is free from the vices and drawbacks of rulers, 
and is willing and able to protéct men. '' My buffalo unlike kings and lords, 
thou nevěr speakest harsh words: nor utter lies; nor bearest thyself haughtily 
on the other hand yoked to the plough, with the sole purpose that men might 
lead lives free from wants and cares, thou subject the body to enormous 
physical strain, Whilst thou abidest thus after what vain and worthless 
kings háve I not run and been cheated? (v. 28). ''Thou nevěr listenest 
to tale-bearing; nor plotest how to cheat others; thou standest ever the samé 
in all conditions (like a philosopher); fie on kings withfickle and changing 
mind. I háve doně with them for ever. By rare luck, thou buffalo Emperor, 
I háve doně with them for ever. By rare luck, Thou buffalo Emperor I háve 
come across thee today. Getting thee for a liege lord, I feel glad and contenť*. 
(v. 29) 
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This eulog\' of íhe animal, so true, vivid, and originál, reaches its climax 
in a paean. paří mock herioc, part sincere in verses 23 to 25. '* 1 háve served 
and tried to please rogues, by my honeyed words all this long while. My 
efforís háve been fniitless. Thereafter I háve betaken to the vaišyas' avocation 
of agriculture. I laid out a hundred ni^kas of coin and obtained a liege in 
him st}led ' The Bufifalo Lord.' I háve been well protected by him. In 
sheer gratiíude. I raise unto him my song of thanks today." (v. 23) '' True 
it is I ha^'e bought thee for just a handful of coins. But how overstraining 
thy body tnou labouresí to suslain my family like a veritable bondslave! You 
háve placed me secure abo^e all want and care by producing all the numerous. 
grains. Therefore, by these thy varied and numerous acts of kindness and 
of help, thou Buffalo! I am beholden unto thee and háve been purchased 
by thee wiíhoiit shelling even a single coin " (v. 24) 

'* Thou art bound firm by my guiias (ropes); I am bound firm by thy 
gujjas (qualities). Thou protectest me well, thou chief among bufTaloes. Friend, 
in tum, I shali protéct thee well. Thus stand we firm on earth, a gladsome 
pair, bound by ties of mutual help rendered. Thus even let us stand a hundred 
autumns! May our enemies perish ! (v. 25) 

After this benediction, íhe poet embarks on a physical description of the 
animal iís qualities, how he proposes to crown it king etc, in 18 verses (26 
to 44) '' My mind panteth ío praise thee, thou Buffalo king of kings! who 
art all excellence. Art thou not fit to be immortalised in a book of verse? 
Daily háve I wasted my words in praise of kings puflFed up by a liítle v^ealth, 
full of meanness and vices. By these falše and empty praises, my words háve 
grown stale and rotten. lí is only today, I turn in praise of thee. For glve 
me then, this my transgression " (v. 26). Not only is the hero of the poem, 
' the buffaloe, a fit subject to be sung, but *' how to describe thy greatness which 
risethabove description? But in stricí measure of thy excellent qualities, 
and my abounding faiíh and írusí in íhee, strange and wonderful ideas and 
expressions, síruggle and tumble out in jealous and wonderful rivalry crying 
' I first, I foremost.' Lord Buffalo. I am hard put to which reíain ío which 
to forego " (v. 49). The poet is ceríainly right; for so unpromising a subject 
as my Lord the Buffalo, ií has inspired Vánchešvara with a rush and wealth 
of novel and iníeresíing ideas. There is a touch of the manly pride of Johnson 
in his famous leíter to Lord Chesterfield in verse 9, and again in verse 50: 
" Let alone kings \vhose hearts are puffed up by wealth, and whose eyes are 
blind and know not what to do and not to do. I approach them not. Come, 
my buffalo Enter thou the waters of this lake. I wiU pour its waters on 
thy head, and anoint thee and crown thee king, for the protection of me 
and my household. Protéct us thou hke a true-bom king.'' This portion 
ends \TOh a Vedíc benediction; "Many háve died prematurely on the face 
of this earth. Let the remaining count of all their unfulfiUed years multipled 
a thousand fold. we granted unto thee, thou Buffalo king, who art fit and 
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capable of protecting, not only this, earth, but all the three worlds. Thus 
ever producing the nine kinds of cereals, may you protéct us. May you lead 
a long life free from ills, bearing without any diminution, this thy plumpness 
in aU thy limbs! " (v. 48) 

The poem ought to háve ended with verse 52; with that, the afflatus which 
bore him triumphantly so long deserts the poet. From verse 53 to 100, it is 
one string of punning in which the buffalo is compared to ali sorts of things. 
To explain the pun, we háve to seek the aid of his grandson who has written 
a commentary on it, and as Johnson says of Milton's Lycidas ' and though 
it be allowed that the representation may be by pun, the true meaning is so 
unceríain and remote, that it is nevěr sought, because it cannot be known 
when found.' 

We háve stated how the originál purpose of the satiře is not carried out^ 
and we mentioned that gratitude for the buffalo caused the poet to falter in 
treating it with the proverbial scorn in which it is held. Another reason made 
him not * to lay the stick of satiře hard on the back of his oíFenders ' as the 
poet puts it; his gratitude to the Bhosla Kings. This going back on his first 
intent is one of the finest things in literatuře and raises the author in our estimate 
" He who hath risen like a full moon from the pure milky sea of the Bhosla 
family, he who rules the earth warding oíf all ills, King Pratápa Simha even, 
let him enjoy long Hfe, triumph over his foes, be blessed with sons, follow 
virtue, and ever love liis subjects; let him and the unequalled hereditary members 
of his sabhá, be strong in body and free from all ills '* (v. 101) Little wonder 
that tradition ascribes that the king was touched by the forbearance and 
magnanimity of the poet, who couid háve flayed him and nailed him to 
the satirical gallows for ever, but forbore to do so. 

One word about the style of the poem. The metre is Šárdida vikňýita 
of which the poet has complete mastery. One wholesome change the poeťs 
turning farmer brought about. He was like Antaeus, brought into close contact 
with earth and its chiidren. His style gained by greater simplicity, directness 
and forcefulness which gives the keen edge to his invectives. At times this 
borders on coarsness and even to vulgarity (vs. 16, 17, 39). But it is 
the unabashed coarsness of a strong and healthy nature, not the sex obession 
of some authors, ancient and modern. 

Taken all in all, Váncešvara's Mahí§a^ataka is the foremost satiře in India 
for the originality of its conception, its happy inventions, the gleams of pathos 
that illumine it, the daring challenges thrown at the conventions of caste and 
at established kings and lords, its biting sarcasms, its hugging the object of 
ridicule half-way, and its lofty aim not to whip and lacerate and crucify its 
victims to the very end, but to warn and reform them, if one may. 
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Chmdra Bhan Rawat: 

TENSE AUXILIAREES IN HINDI 



L Introductory: 

l.L Thís article is absolutely devoted to the structural description and 
morphological analysis of the anxiliaries ušed in tense formation in Hindi. 
The * processional * and historical aspects are altogether left out, barring some 
explanatory historical notes here and there. As far as these aspects are con- 
cerned, no new treatment can hope to add any new facts, hitherto overlooked. 
A new scientific approach, a more systematic arrangement of the facts, methodi- 
cal description of the morphemes in the structure of these forms and distri- 
bution are only possible and all the more needed. The linguist whose main 
concern is to describe the structure of a language as a whole, should also 
be able to describe the structure of any single sentence and parts of it. 
He has to do it in terms of morphemes^ and the order they follow in the 
construction. The present attempt is intended to make a clear and 
unambiguous description of the structural elements and their order, The 
inflected forms are analysed as a combination of morphemes in a particular 
order. In the long run such a treatment is bound to be useful and simpler. 

1.2, I háve followed the definition of an auxiliary, given by Dr. R. N. 
Vale^; "An auxiliary is the second member of a verb compound which, 
as a finite verb, supplies different stages and aspects (of action) to the main 
verb, in the non-finite form." This definition comprises the formal as well 
as the semantic aspect of the verb compounds with auxiliaries. A verb 
compound is nothing but a fragment of a sentence. As a syntactical unit, 
there obtains a relation of principál and subordinate between the immediate 
constituents of the compound. The first of these constituent takés help from 
the other to complete the sense to be communicated. From the whole array 
of compositional forms only three háve been chosen for the analysis at hand 
which are ušed to give a sense of past, present and future. 

1.3. Abbreviation and symbols ušed :Sg= singulár; Pl.=plural; lst= 
First person; 2nd= second person; 3rd=third person; Masc.=Masculine; 
Fem.=feminine; inf.=infinitive; Pr=present; Pa=past; F=future; Part= 
participle; >becomes, leads to; < is derived from; V=root; / /=phonemic 
writing; { }=morphemicwriting; +=juncture. and/0/==zero. The scheme of 
transliteration of important signs is as follows: /A/=3r; /a:/=*3TT'; /i/='?' 

1. According to Bloomfield, a morpheme is ' a linguistic form which bears no partial 
phonetic-semantic resemblance to any other form'; a linguistic fomi is any combination 

of phonemes which has a meaning.' (Leonard Bloonafield, Language (New York, 1933) 

161 and 138) 

2. V«:bal Composition in Indo-Aryan, (Poona,y948) P. 254 
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/i:/*f7M/=*;3r"; /w;/=g;'; /e/^i^' /EV'^'; /7=:nasalization. AU other 
letters are simple. Morpheme symbois: N=number morpheme; NG=Number 
gender morpheme; NP=Number-Person morpheme. 

2.0. Bases: AU the bases in Hindi faUin these patterns^: WC, VCVC, 
CV, VCV, CVC, CVCVC, VCVC5. The bases of the tense auxiUaries are 
phonemically distinguished from other bases in that they consist only of 
consonants. These bases are: /A/, /th-/, and /-g-/. Another point of contrast 
is that other bases are ínflected with about seven suíBxes while these také 
one or two sufSxes only.^ /h-/ and /th-/ together form one class 
and /-g-/ form the other. 

2.1. The first class has /h-/' as the base morpheme. 

Dr. R. N. Vale gives only one^formV^o — ušed as an auxiliary^ and he 
seems to say that other forms in /h-/ are merely the altemants. But Vho- is 
not derived from Skt. Vas-. Its origin is from Vbli^--^ Contrasting distri- 
bution of these two proves that /h-/ based auxiUaries are different from -x/ho- 
'be.Vho-can be combined with Inf. suffix /na-/ to make /hona/ 'to be' (= 
^/\^.o — \'/nei/); while the other /h-/ cannot be suflfixed like this. 

2.11. Base /h-/ class. 

/h-/ is ušed phonemicaUy before /E+/, /u*+/, /o/ and /£•+/ as /hE) 
'is/ /huV *am'; /ho/ *are' (2nd pl.) and /hE'/ 'are' (Ist and 3rd pL/ 

/th-/^^ is ušed before /a:+A /e+/, i:+j, /v:+l (where /h-/ cannot occur), 

3. There is also a diphthongal prpnounciation of /E/ which is had mostly in 
Eastem dialects of Hindi i-e/ai/. The auxiliaiy having fEJ as sufíix is pronounced as /hE/ 
In the writeťs dialect, it is not pronounced as a diphthong. 

4. C— Consonant; V— Vowel. 

5. According to these pattems, some of the verb bases in Hindi end in a consonant. 
But some writers think that these are all vowel ending bases (Pt; Kishoridas Vajpeyee. 
Hindi Sabdánušásan, (Kashi) P. 388) Derived Verbs háve been excluded here. 

6. For the suflSxes see 3.1. 

7. Historically, it is derived from Skt. -y/as-Beames derives these fomis from Pkt) 
grftrr Skt. arfif (Comparative Grammar of the Aryans Languages of India Vol. III, P. 172 
Kellog. gives thisorder of derivation: Skt. 3|fer >Pkt. '4\^l?H >oldBraja; ^^ Braja 
^ >Hindi I Skt. arfw V Pkt. "3?^ >old. Braja 3r|f| >Hindi | (Grammar 
of the Hindi Language P. 347) 

8. Verbal composition in Indo-Aryan, P. 105, 106. 

9. To the root V^ niust be assigned all other forms of the substantive verb with 
initial h-' (Kellog, op. cit., P. 348) Kishoridas Vajp^ee also recognises a separate source 
of /h-/ based auxiUaries in Skt. y^as and source of ý^ho-in Skt. ybhu. 

10. Historically speaking some are in favour of deriving /th-/ from Skt. y^stha- From 
the Skt. Past part. Sthita, rootystha-has arísen the Hindi Past tense /tha-/ *was' of the sub- 
stantive verb." (Kellog, Grammar of the Hindi Language, P. 348) Pt. Kishoridas Vajpeyee 
does not agree with this view. According to him ^h- is combined with /-t/- and gender 
morpheme /a/,/e/,/i:/ to give forms like/hata:/, 'was' /hatě/ 'were' /hati:/ Vas' (Fem.) etc 
By metathesis/hata:/>/tha:/,hate/>/the/,/hati/>/thi: (Hindi Sabdánušásan, P, 389) 
The distributional contrast also supporty it. 
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as /tha:/ 'was' (Mase. sg.) /the/ 'were' (Mase. pí.) /thi:/ Vas* 
(Fem. Sg.) and /thi-:/ ^were' (Fem. PÍ.) 
2.12. Semantically, /h-/ denotes present and /th-/ denoies past tense^ 

2.2. Second base /-g-/^^ has no alternants. Semantically it denotes 
future. 

2.3. These two classes are in contrasting circumstances, as is clear 
from the following table — 

Morpheme, Circumstauces, 

I. {h-} (=/hV,/th-/) + /a'/EIJo/JEiOT/alM/i:/Ji:/ 

II. {-g-} V+Suffixes 'Va/e/Ji:/ 

The examples of (I) háve been given above and of (II) are /ga/,fge/Jgi:/, all 
meaning Svili' (Mase. Sg., Mase. PL, and Fem. respeclively).^*'* 

3.0. Inflectional Suffixes: There are seven classes of suffixes v^ith which 
the Hindi verbal bases may be inflected. These are : imperative,^* infinitive, 
number, number-gender, number-person, causative and participle suíExes.^^ 
Suffixes are /ir/,/o/=NF, (ušed for making Ist. Sg. and 2nd PÍ. imperatives also) 
1$/' ušed for 2nd Sg. imperative, /^/=3rd Sg. imperative; /E-/=lst and Brd PÍ.;. 
/;w/^Mnfin.; /E/==Sg; /7^"=P1-; /^;/=Masc. Sg.; /ej mase. Pí.; ///Fem-^*, 
/ř-/Pr. Part/-a.7=causative. These suffixes also occur in combination with 
other suffixes such as, Part. suffix /-/-/+ NG; imp. suffix +N or NP. These 
tense auxiiiaries cannot be inflected with all the suffixes as other bases do, 
They také oniy one or two of them, as is clear from the following table: ' 

The base Imp. (1) Inf (2) Part. (3) N (4) NG (5) NP (6) caus. (7) 

X X V X V X 

X X X V X X 

X X^í* X V X X 

11. In some dialects two more terminations are ušed to denote future: /-h-/ and/.s-/ as 
in/calasy:u-/ 1 wiU walkVcalihauV T wiU walk'. These two are found in Rajasthan and 
Braja respectively. In eastem dialects the íliture forms in /b/ are also in use. 

12. These suflfixes are imparative but are ušed here as stem forming ones. 

13. EtymoIogicaUy ~g— is from the past part of the Skt. ygam-*to go'; gatah- 
FKt.. gao. Kellog remarks: ' In illustration of this use of a verb of motion to form a future 
compare with the /-g-/ future the Eng. idiom T am going to say' which is merely equivalent 
to the future, 'I shaU say.' (Grammar of the Hindi Language, P. 346). 

13^ A verbal base is ušed uninflected as an imperative in 2nd Sg. as /ja:/ 'go' from 

14. This suffix has two forms, present and past, Details are not necessary here. 

15. The nasalization is added to Sg. /E/ to make it plurál suffix. 

16. Its oblique form is also in /n/ but ends in/e/,/ne/ 

»«. J7* tST. ^^ ^-^u^*? ^^^ P^^^ ^®'^- }^ř Piionetic altemant is /y/ as in [diya:] 
gave. The bases which end m consonants také /a/ only. l"v«*.j 

Sg.) ite. ^^^ ^^^ ^^' ^"^^ ^° ^ ^^"^^^ ^^ *^^ ^^^' ^^ "^ '^y^'^ * "^^^^ ' í^asc 

19. Anotíier form of this is also in use: /a:ne valaih E/ *he is about to come.' It may 
be caued desiderative. 



A. 


IH 


X 


B. 


/th-/ 


X 


C. 


/-g-/ 


X 
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3.1. Thus Hindi tense auxiliaries are V+N or v^^+NG or V+NP. 
This table does not show the contrast between B and C, so far as the suffixes 
are concerned. The contrast is that C must be prcceded by ^/+{lmp.} 
while B is always preceded by /th-/ A and B can occur as main verb also 
whiie C cannot. For this we háve to look for the preceding factors. 

3.2. Preceding Factors: In order to fix the occurence of these tense 
auxiliaries, we will háve to také into consideration the first member of the 
verb compounds. The form of the first member conditions the occurance of 
a particular auxiliary and decides the function of the compound. The first 
member of the compound must be inflected with one class of the sufiixes or 
the other. These inflected forms are sometimes separated from the second 
member by /+/ and sometimes there is no juncture between the two. This 
factor distinguishes the classes of auxiliary basis: 

Ist member of the compound. Class of auxiliary 

V+Suflix+Z+Z 'A' (/h-/and/th-/) 

V+Suffix ^B^ (/.gV) 

Thus on the basis of juncture these classes may be divided clearly. 

3.3. Order of Morphemes—lt is relevant to describe the order of 
morphemes in both the members of verb compounds with tense auxiliaries. 

3.3 L Order of Morphemes in the First Member of the Compound: The 
suffixes added with this are:/na/infin. (Direct), /ne-/infin. (oblique), (/ne/+ 
/mE-)'; /t-/=Pr. Part.; and/.fl:/,/-eA/i:/=NG, (ušed as Past Part. suffixes also.) 
Pr. Part. /-t-/ is also followed by NG., and imp. suffixes /uV,/o/,/EV,/e/ and 
jOj. First two of these are NP and the rest N. Examples. 

Vdekh — h Ina-I /dekhana:/ *to see' 

lne/=^ldQkhmel ^obHque) *to see' 
/.t./+ I a: I =/dekhta:/ 'seeing' (Mase. Sg) Pr. 
lei =/dekhte/ „ (Mase. PÍ.) Pr. 

lil ==/dekhti:/ „ (Fem. Sg.) Pr. 

lvi =/dekhti-;/ „ (Fem. PÍ.) Pr. 

I a: I =/dekha:/ 'saw' (Mase. Sg.) Pr. 
lei =/dekhe/ 'saw' (Mase. PÍ.) Pa. 

li:/ =/dekhi:/ *saw' (Fem. Sg.) Pa. 

Iv:l =/dekhi':/ 'saw' (Fem. PÍ.) Pa. 
lir :/ =/dekhu- :/ 'let me see' (Ist. Sg.) 
lei =/dekhe/ Xhé) may see' (3rd, Sg.) 

/£•/ =/dekhEV 'let us/them see.' 
/o/ =/dekho/ 'You, see' (2nd, PÍ.) 

Class 'B' of auxiliary bases, consisting of /-g-/ can only come after the last 
f our suffixes of the main verb. The rest of these can go with class 'A' 
3.32. Order of Morphemes in Auxiliaries :/h-/ can be inflected with 
NP, as in Ihwl 'am' (Ist Sg) and /Ao/ 'are' (2nd PÍ.) as well as with N, as in 

10 4 
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/hE/ 'is' ///EV {lhl^+/—E/+l'l) *are.' /ř/í-/ caii only také NG as in /tha:/ 

'was' (mase. Sg), /the/ *were' (Mase. PL), /thi:/ 'was (Fem. Sg.) and /thi-:/ 

*were' (Fem. PÍ.). The base /-g-/, as an auxiliary also takés NG as in 
/KariKga:/ '(D will do.^ 

4.0. FunctionaJ Meaning: The f unctional meaning of the verb compound 
depends on the nature of the suííix with which the first member of the 
compound is inflected and the class of auxiliary ušed as the second member of 
the compound. Thus the structural order of morphemes in the compound 
is important. 

4.1. The first member with infinitive suflíix: The infinitive sufiix may 
be direct or oblique. 

4.11. x/+Inf./-;7-/+direct/-^; /+/+/ÁE/'is'(==//7-/+/£/)=Compulsive+ 
Sense of future. Example is: ^/ja: — \-/'n'/+/-a:l+lhEI==/Janja: hE/ %I) 
háve to go.' Thus the meaning of the whole compound becomes compulsive 
future. This order with auxiliary in jth-J makes the meaning past compul- 
sive. 

4.12. V+Inf. /-??-/+ oblique /-^ef+fníE'/ Mn' + //tE/=Sytnactive, with 
the sense of very near future. The example may be: \/ja:+l'n-l+l'e/+ 
/wEV+/E/=//flf.- Jie wE-— ;iE/2o *(he) is about to go.^^i 

The past syntactive is not generally possible. 

4.2. The First Member with the Participle Suffix: Participle sufiixes 
may be past and present. 

4.21. v +Pa. Part. /-a;/-/e/or/-r.+//íE/or/AE-/:=Completive, with the 
sense of immediate past. The action has been just finished. The Example 
is: Vdekh — h/^.V+/AE/. XD háve seen.^ 

This formation is also possible with /tfi-j base to make it past completive 
as /dekha: tha:/ '(I) had seen' This /th-/ base shows the remote past. 

4.22. V+Pi"- Part. M'J+/a:/, /<?/,or//:/+/AE/or//;E7. = continuativc 
>?vith the sense of presem. Example : \/ja:- +/'t-/+/a:+/lhE/= /ja:ta:hE/ 
*he goes,* Auxiliary may come with any suffix mentioned above. 

To make it past continuative, the auxiliary injth-/ is ušed as in /a: ta: 
tha:/ 'I was coming.' 

. 4.23. V+Imp, +/-g-/+NG=Future, as in /ja:ú:ga:/ *I will go.' 
5. Summery. 

5.1. Bases: /C/ Pattern. /h'/,fth/ and /-g-/ 

5.2. Suffixes ušed: 

20. It is in the desiderative sense. 
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llf] +-/E/-/ť>/-/E-/(/E-/={/E/}+{ • })= v +NP and N 

/tb.l+/a:Ue/,/i-Uv.í C/iV={///] +/{/-/})=NG 
{-g-}+/-a:/,/e/,/il NG. 

5.3. Occurence. 

{A-} in -f NP or N. 

[th— }in+ ^NG 

[-g") in \'+Inip. NG. 

5.4. Functional meaning 

v'+Inf. + {/ř-}==future compulsive. 

v'4-Inf. ob. + {A-}==Syntactive and desiderative. 

v'+Pa. Part. + (;z-}=CompIetives. 

V+Pr. Part + {/2-}=Continuatives. 

V'+lmp, + {-^-]==future. 



Manuscript Notices: 

1. Sanskrit Manuscripls on Elephants 

The Sanskrit manuscripts on Gaja-sástra available in the Oriental Institute 
Manuscripts Library of Sri Venkateswara University are interesting and fall 
into threemaingroups: 0) Hastyáurveda (Textonly) attributedto Pálakapya. 
(2) Gaja-šdsira with commentary — Text by Pálakapya Muni and commentary 
by Ananta Krishna Bhattaraka (3) Gaja-šiksd or (training of elephants) 
attributed to Narada; and (4) Gaja-grahana (method of capturing and 
treatment of elephant) by Náráyana Diksita. 

In this nuclear age, the elephants, horses etc. háve been eclipsed and 
the importance that ušed to be attached to the breeding and training of elephants 
has naturally decreased. The works on elephants illustrate how ancient 
is our knowledge of elephant and how from time immemorial they háve been 
systematised and reduced to practical rules to be applied in harnessing them 
for the use of kings and in warfare. In Sanskrit there is rather an extensive 
literatuře^ on elephants, the method of catching them, their breeding and 
treatment. The earliest among the extant works is decidedly the Hastyá- 
yurveda, which is written in the style ofFurái^ias being an interlocation between 
Romapáda, the king of Árya and the sage Pálakapya. This latter belonged 
to the Kdsyapa-gotra and because he tended (pálayati) the elephants, he got 
the name Pálakapya and others that came after him praise the elephants as 
the best mounts for the kings and the best fighters in the army. Some of 
the slokas are worth quoting and translating. 

There is no further advent after emancipation, no authority beyond the 
Vedas, no man better than KfS^a and no mount as excellent as the elephants. 

The Sumeru is the ornament of the world, the moon of the night, the 
leaming is the ornament of the man, and the elephant of the army. 

^ÍČIW?^ g^ ^', ^ g^^ SRíj; j 

^ Wi čra^ q^ ^jm^ Wí\ II 
Where there is truth there is reHgion; where there is reUgion there is 
.prospenty; where there is beauty there is nobility; where there are elephants 
there is victory. 

The generál feature of aU these works is that they are scientific in 
chaxacter. On the origin of elephants and on their transformation from 
wmged to wmgless elephants, aU the manuscripts háve tinamě tak 
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to telí. There are those who pout their lips at what they consider fantastic 
in some of our ancient writings. It is difficult to convince them 
except by references to western literatuře oř science; for instance, it may 
be thought that winged elephants spoken of in the Gaja-šástra are merely 
mythological and ought to háve no pláce in any scientific account of elephants. 
But it is interesting to know from scientists themselves that íbiologically 
many big animals had wings in the beginning and came to shed of them in 
course of time as the price of their evolution. 

Besides, the foUowing generál items of interest are also noticeable. The 
age of elephant is given as 120 years, which is divided into twelve periods 
of ten years each, each period being called a daša. The condition in each 
daša is described in detail Elephants again are classified according to their 
pláce of origin from each of the old divisions of India, Kámbhoja, Kášmira> 
Pulinda, Nepála, Kekaya, Árya, etc. They are again subdivided into two 
kinds according as they are either gin cara (accumstomed to mountains) or 
nadl-cara (accustomed to rivers) Gaja-šástra p. 53 — 55. Elephants bread 
up in different forests are subdivided into three different classes as Bhadra, 
Mandra, and Mrga. Amongst them, the best are those belonging to the 
Bhadra variety. They are always submissive to their masters and mahouts. 
They can be easily trained as they are very intelligent. They háve good marks, 
are very clever and patient at work and would increase the prosperity of their 
masters. Their walk is very grand and rapid when they lose temper. The 
Mahardjas always desire to go upon this kind of elephants dxíring their coro- 
nation as they are prosperous and wealthy {Gaja-šástra, folio 150-152). Further^ 
the Victory of kings (in battles) depends mainly upon elephants, for elephants 
being of large hodily frame, are able not only to destroy the arrayed army 
of the enemy, his fortijBcations and encampmets but also to undertake works 
that are dangerous to life {Gaja-šiksá, p. 52). In Caja-šiksá are found 
also measurements of elephant stables, of places suitable for their bathing^ 
playing and training. (Gaja-šík^á p. 102—104). Five modes of capturing 
elephants are described in the Gaja-šástra as well as in Gaja-šik§á. Vári- 
bandha, varabandha and anugatabandha are the three modes of capture 
which are approved, whilst ápátabandha in both its varíeties is condemned. 
{Gaja-šástra folio 141-147; Gaja-šik^á, p. 74-85). The smell of elephants 
their cries, their stature, auspicious characteristics and their physical splendour 
are also described. The instructor or trainer should possess activity and 
firmness, the greatest possible coolness, good temper and patience; he must 
gain the confidence of his elephant; and unless he does this, his work is one 
of brute force and opposed to all the instincts of an intelligent animal. Ele- 
phants are by degrees made obedient, through the hope of recompense as 
well as from fear of punishment; mere force and want of skill and judgment 
tend to confirm vice and restiveness; punishment, therefore, should nevěr be 
inflicted on a young elephant except for decided restiveness and downright 
vice. {Gaja-šiksá pp. 53-54). 
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Tlie elephant iii aiicient India is always regarded as specially sacred in 
all three religious systems of India, Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. Ganeša, 
for instance with the head of an elephant, is regarded as the bestower 
of perfection, Airavata, the white elephant. has been accepted as a 
mount by Indra, and his birth at the time of the churning of the oceán 
{samudramatnhanam) is regarded as specially sacred. The Hindus believe 
also that the Diggajas guard the ten quarters. Elephants in ancient India 
were regarded so sacred that Kautílya prescribes death sentence for any one 
who kills an elephant. But on the other hand, if a man is killed by an elephant, 
his relatives are to pay a sum to government for his obtaining such an auspicious 
death. In Buddhism we find Buddha himself represented as a white elephant 
at Daulí near Bhuvanesvar. It is also recorded that Mayá Devf saw in 
her dreams a white elephant entering into her womb. Eventually she 
became enciente and produced a son, who became known as the Buddha 
in later times. In the Játoka literatuře, recording stories of the Buddha's 
previous births we find the Buddha born several times as an elephant. In 
later times, we find a pair of elephants as vehicles of Aksobhya, a Dhyani Buddha 
Similarly, in Jainism, elephant was regarded as specially sacred to Ajitanátha, 
a Tírthaňkara as his láňchaua or the recognition symbol. Tlie object of 
this short notice on Gaja-sástra is to interest scholars and learned institutions 
in and outside India in the preservation and maintenance of some of rare 
works and rich treasures still available in Manuscript Libraries and to bring 
them to light. 

GAJA-SIKSA No. 6709 A 

Size 8^' by 6f \ 152 pages; 20 lineš to a page; 18—20 letters to a line. 

Modern páper; grantha characters; writing very hasty and not very 
iegible; There are altogether some 64 topics and the topic-headings are 
written in black ink within brackets. Text is followed by a commentary 
on group of verses. Text and commentary are distinguished by the words 
x^ and <^pHird<-Mufí , The verses are not numbered. The work is a 
treatise describing, the characteristics, aspects, breeding and training of the 
elephants. It consists of nine pataloó and the contents of the work as 
given in the first page are as follows: 
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Age — appears to be modem 

Author of the Text— Nárada 

Author of the commentary — Umápatyacárya. 

Begins — Folio ía 

^ 3^ — 

1WI fWIS?BI% ^IŘÍ pil I 
Begins Commentary: Folio 2. 
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^iJRíÍHIHÍÍ gíím:, Vl#:, ín?^:, »5i#:, #5If^#:, ^I^fe^^ngl^:, 
m«*+Hiifi|:, JMHKiiR:, 2#!l?íi#^^ ^ ^i%9Í%3IRÍ^ ^líf^RIÍ^ ^- 

Ends — page 151. 

W^ 5II^H ^ÍI^Ř ^ín:^ I 

siiW'^^ ^ ^^ m Mi m ^ I 
%^í snílsqT ^ 3 ?í«ií srlí^: q^ q^ II 

There is no colophon and the Manuscript abruptly ends here. There is 
no comentary on these verses. So far as our knowledge goes this work is 
not mentioned in any other descriptive catalogue. 

GAJAGRAHANAM Acc. No. 6709— B 
Size 8ž_by 6^; 63 leaves; 14 lineš to a page; 16 letters to a line. 884 verses. 

Modern páper with water lineš; grantha characters; handwriting 
uniform and legible. Marginal [notes are given on some folios; 
corrections are made with black ink here and there. Each verse is 
numerically numbered and black ink is ušed for marking the verse 
numbers. The manuscript contains five ahvasas. It is an interesting work 
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describing in detail some ten methods of capturing elephants, their breeding, 
training and treatment and fixes their daily rations. 

Age — appears to be modern. Author: NárSyana Dik§ita. 

Begins — Folio 1 a 

(O 

^(^ 5fq^ 5||5?I ^íRS^Owfell 3TJ# II 

m ^émŘ ^^ ^^ ^^ II 
(O 

Ends Folio 63 b 

Colophon 

^íg^íaííí: II 
References; Aufrecht does not mention this work in his Caíalogous 
latalogorum\ nor it is mentioned in any ether descriptive catalogue. 

N. SUBRAMANYA SASTRY. 
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Manuscript Notices: 

2. KaLAHASTHI stkala MÁHlTMYAMU 



There are two palm-leaf manuscripts of the work Kálahasti-sthala-máhdt , 
myamu in the Sri Venkateswara University Oriental Research Institute Library- 
Boíh of them are incomplete. The first of them bearíng the number 7330 
contains seven cantos completely. A few leaves are missing at the end of 
the eighth canto and the beginning of the nineth canto is found towards the 
end. The second, bearing the number 7425, contains the first canto only. 
In the introduction to the KalaliastMmfwtmyamu of Dhůrjati published in 
the Gňánaprasúm-máliká series in the year 1914 a mention is made about 
the presem work and there it is stated that it contains 12 cantos. We are 
not in a position to identify the manuscript which was said to háve been seen 
by Sri K. Padmanabha Sastri and R. Venkatasubbaiah, the authors of that 
introduction. Hence, although incomplete, these manuscripts are of some 
importance. 

Anthor: 

The author of this work is Dhůrjati Liňgarája Kavi. He hails from the 
noble family of Dhůrjati, the well known poet who wrote Kdlahasti-máhah 
myamu, He was the son of Dhůrjati Venkatárya who was known as Kumára 
Dhůrjati and who wrote the Kr^naróya-vijayamu, Though the existence 
of the present work is known to the public for a long time it is strange that 
no historian wrote about this poet. The Ufe of Dhůrjati Veňkatáráya Kavi 
who wrote Ramavalhpari^yamu is found in the Lives of Telugu Foets of 
K. VeeresaUngam. Venkataráya Kavi is the son of Liňgarája kavi, the author 
of the KalahastUsthala-mdhátmyamu. In his Ratnávalťparinayamu, a work 
of four cantos dedicated to Cekůri Rámaswámi Mantri, Venkataráya Kavi 
writes about his father as follows: 



83^So•^^^3JS5gáoá)e8ar•á[»^^?á)áo§oS^ 



His patron Dámerla Veňkatapati Nayaka, having been pleased with 
v;ilkges, pallanqum, agreat elephant, a fine horše. etc. The fact that he S 
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tt^S$3Sr«^áooí08X)áoí3b •• 

Liňgaxája Kavi is said to háve writlen several works like Vamlakslimi- 
vrata-caritra, Kárerí-máháUnyamu, Maiiimantapa-prabhávmiu, and many 
satakas on Lord Sivá in his boyhood. This information is given in the 
foUowing verse addressed by the patron to the poet. 

"SíoíiaoOaS) í 5 dSft S 5'oé'fíóSSb 
A. 23»ogSÍ0fS^ íóůáo^eáaco (oS^éosSc 

The Kálahastisíhala-máhátmyamu is dedicated to Damerla Veňkatapati 
Náyaka, son of Dámerla Akka Bhtipála. Damerla Veňkatapati Náyaka 
flourished in the beginning of the eighteenth century and we can fix the dáte 
of the poet in about 1730 A.D. 

Source of the poem 

Though tiicre is similaríty in the title of the work this is a diflferent work 
from the famous Kaláhasti-máhátniyamu of Dhůrjati. The stories that are 
found in the present work are not the samé in the Dhůrjati^s poem. We 
do not find Natkíruni-caritra in this work. The source of this poem is said 
to be the sivarahasya-saňgraha in Sanskrit. ín the latter part of the above 
Itihása, Kálahasti-máhátmyornu is described in 120 chapters. That portion 
of the Sanskrit work formed the basis for tliis poem. Velugoti Muddu-Krsna 
Yácendra Bahaddar, Raja of Venkatagiri has published a Sanskrit work 
Kalahasti-mdhátmyamu in the year 1893 and the stories that are found in 
that work are similar to those in the present poem. 
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Importance 

This poem throws some new light on a few aspects of literatuře. It is 
revealed to the scholars that the Saýadhyáyi was the source of the Kala/iasti- 
máhatmyamu of Dhurjaíi only through this poem. The following verse is 
the basis for that conclusion : 

In the avatárikd or the introduction to the poem a mention is made about 
a poet Pedda Turkana Kavi in the Purvakavi-stuti. Nothing is known about 
this poet except the name that is found in the following verse: 

íJ'i.'íi5í5S*g<SibsSg??o£íaáo' 

It is not known who this poet was, when he flourished and what his 
works were. In the introduction to the Srňgara-^iai^adha of Mahakavi 
Snnatha one by name Peda Turkana Mantri is mentioned. We do not know 

Io^oílíVoíí"^°''Ti'°j''°''P'^*'''*''^' Lingarájakavi in his poem. 
Accordmgtothepoet Peda-Turkana seems to be a great poet in Telugu 
whose poetry got by the grace of Goddess Durga. sounds as the ákasa-gaL 
that adorns the forehead of Lord Sivá. 

whJí f .'^'Í^Sy °f Dámerla Veňkaíapati Nayaka, the patron of the poet, 
^Íl viz ' n- Tt*' '' ^^' ^-^--oduction to the poem is historicali; 
S.IS f ^ T'^^ ^^^^^^ '^^^^'^^ ^^""'''^^ tl^e geneology of the 
Damerla famdym his Baliulasra-caritramu. Another geneology Dámeravari 
lamsavahjs found in the Ist volume of the secbnd part of tlfe cZpJdZ 
nmmanjari published by Sri Veturi Prabhakara Sastri. ripr^ZT^ork 

ISthcentuHesLomeer^^^^ 

T. KODANDARAMAIAH. 



MEVIEWS 

The Meghaduta of Kalidasa; Critically edited by Sushil Kumar Dc, 
with a generál introduction by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan; Published on behalf 
of the Sahitya Akademi by the Director, The Publications Division, Ministiy 
of Information and Broadcasting. Delhi-8. Rs. 2-50. 

The Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi deserves congratulations for seíecting; 
such a competent scholar as Sri Sushil Kumar De for bringing out this new 
critical edition of the text of Kalidasa's Meghaduta. The learned introduction. 
the reconstructed text, the foot notes, the select bibliography, the páda index 
of stanzas and geographicai notes on the places mentioned in the Meghaduta, 
bear ample evidence to the great pains the editor has taken in preparing the 
edition. Sri S. K. De has consulted and utilised not only the editions of the 
texts and commentaries published here and abroad, but also manuscripts 
of the text and commentaries from all over India, He has made use of the 
adaptations of Jinasena and Vírasena, a Tibetan translation and a Sinhalese 
paraphrase of the Meghaduta. The principle he has adopted for determining 
the stanzas as genuine or spurious, and for discriminating the right reading 
from the wrong one is sound and convincing, although in a few places some 
may think that there is room for further consideration. A great majority 
of books may contain the reading in 3 a %^r^ HM^d1 : I We háve to 
attach some weight, however, to the editoťs remark, 

^f^ t^«T?^ ^ižT^rPr 5^: ... will háve full significance only if sňp7T«rT^čfT: 

is the reading. Since Sri S. K, De has given ali the variants in the notes, 
scholars may také interest in finding whether there are cases where the readings 
given in the text may be replaced by those given in the notes. 

Though the poem is uniformly called as Meghaduta in the North, 
it is worth while to consider its title prevaldnt in the South as Meghasamdesa 
which seems to be more appropriate, as Kalidasa uses in the poem the word 
^n%0* many times in 5, 7 and 85. Šň Venkatanatha's work written in the 
model of this work of Kálidása, is well known as Hamsasandeša and this 
name is mentioned by Veůkatanátha himself. We are ušed to divide the 
Meghaduta into two cantos callingthem ^4*i^ and ^rTTÍf^. But in this 
edition such a division is doně away with. The errata may include čr^^rf^r 
in 17 b. 

The generál introduction by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan covers the whole 
field or Kálidasa's poetry. It deals with the poeťs dáte, works, iife, dhanna, 
love of nature and love of marriage. 

It may be safely said that he, who wants to study the Meghaduta critically, 
may not íind a better edition than this at present. 

D. T. TATACR^RYA 
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VtDANTHA Kesari; Voluitie L No. 4 August 1963, Swanii Vivekananda 
Birth Centenary Number. Srí Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras— 4. 
pp. 121—328. 

This issue of the Vedánta Kesari opeiis with the very well-worded appre- 
ciation of Swami Vivekananda^s work by Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
and the Holý Mother. This is foUowed by the personál sketches drawn by 
the Swami's brother disciples revealing the speeches of the Swami and the 
sincere admiration which the co-workers had for him. Next to this is the 
recording of the Swami's services to the nation in the form of homage paid 
by Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Aurobindo, Rabindranath Tagore, Subhash Chandra 
Bose, Rajendra Prasad and Romain Rolland. 

Then foilow forty-three articles on the Swami and his teachings by learned 
men who include the present scholar-President of the Indián Union and 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru. Among these articles, there are three poems one 
in Sanskrit and t\\'o in English. The Sanskrit poem, in twelve stanzas by 
Dr. V. Raghavan, contains the English version also of it by himself TIk 
two English poems by Dilip Kumar Roy pay glowing tributes to Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda, 

Each of the remaining articles serveš a distinct purpose and so it is not 
possible to single out any of them. Passing references are therefore made 
to some among them on account of their uniqueness in treatment. Swami 
Siddhananda ably demonstrates that the teachings of the Swami are varied 
and manysided and thus bear comparison to the teachings of the Upani^ads, 
Like the Vpani§ads, these contain passages which appear to be contradictory 
to each other, beneath which there runs the basic thread of unity. This article 
is left incomplete probably for want of space in this issue, as is the čase with 
the inspiring article of J.M.G. Veel who brings out ably the Swami's stand 
on the pláce of scientific ideál with reference to religion. Besides being 
informative, thorough going is the study made of the following topics: 

Swami Vivekananda and the common man of india, Swami Vivekananda on 
spirituál practice, The Vedantic Nationališm of Swami Vivekananda, Mankind 
needs the comprehensive Vivekananda, Swami Vivekananda and sociál reform, 
Vedanta and Vivekajjanda, A4ythical religion and philosophical faitK Swami 
Vivekananda and certoin tenets of Hindu philosophy and some Incidenis of 
Swami Vivekananda^s childhood. Of speciál interest and valuable for the 
modem builders of India are articles Spirituál Values in Education and 
Swami Vivekananda and the Present si mat ion, 

A vivid description is given of the centres of the Ramakrishna order 
in the west and of the Vivekananda cottage at Thousand Island park. Inspiring 
and realistic are the pictures included in this issue of the Swami from various 
aspects. This issue of the Vedanta Kesari would immensely benefit any reader. 
The get up of the issue is neat and attractive. 

V. VARADACHARI. 
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Francis William Bain by Keshav Mutalik; University of Bombay, 1963. 
Price Rs. 7—00. 

This is a critical biography of an orientalist with a difference. F. W. Bain 
was Principal of the Deccan CoUege, Poona in the early years of this 
century. Aspects of the subject as man, teacher and writer of stories, which 
are ' imitations ' of Indián romances and legends, come for attention and 
justice is doně to all three of these. An extréme, yet, engaging eccentricity 
of temperament and a striking individuality of spirit and mind seem to háve 
characterized the man; no wonder the teacher and the writer too reflected 
these qualities. Giving up a fellowship at all Souls, Oxford to join the I.E»S. 
and become an *' Anglo-Indian," he turned out to be one of the few westerners 
to make a sincere attempt to understand the traditional Indián ethos by living 
in the spirit of Hindu culture and way of life. He participated in it in his 
daily life and propagated it not only through his stories but also through 
his miscellaenous philosophical writings. These last are not considered by 
the author at all. 

As Principal, Bain, the true teacher that he was, íaught his students to 
think for themselves, though that made him a bad examinatíon coach. That, 
as the author points out, was an indirect encouragement given to them to 
také part in the political struggle for independence, although he himself was 
not for Indián home-rule and ušed to insist that students should not barier 
their education away for politics. 

To the generál reader, Bain survives mainly as a writer of Indián stories 
which run into numerous volumes. These are a tour deforce; on the model 
of Kádambari, Dašakamáracarita and Kathásaritsdgara. Bain composed 
his own stories and, indulging in a triek of mystification, palmed them oflf 
as translations from Sanskrit. That was the flattery of imitation paid by 
Bain to his Sanskrit models. Mr. Mutalik has a good study of the 
techniques of Bain's story-telling. But the suggested comparisons with the 
modern short story are rather out of pláce because the Sanskrit romance 
which Bain had in mind is a different literary ' kind ' aitogether. One wonders 
whether the attempt of Bain to make English capture the flavour and idiom 
of Sanskrit is not misguided and misleading. The attempt does not succeed 
without damage to English idiom. To say that Bain lent form to the formless 
Indián romances argues a want of understanding of the Gothic form of 
romances not only in Indián but in European literatures. 

The frequent comparison of Bain with Johnson by the author invites 
the reminder that there is more to Johnson than mere oddity. Bain for all 
his attainments, does not " put one in mind of " the Great Chám. 

A few solecisms and quite a few misprints are noticed. The documen- 

tation in the appendix part looks a trace over doně. The book is well got 

up and modestly priced. On the whole, the publication of this successful 

doctoral thesis is a commendable venture by the author and the University 

of Bombay. 

S. VISWANATHAM 
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^ar*Tc^Řr ^fnfMr f^fer^^a: \ 5ttsp?čÍ% ^íč^cňq^lf^íT: mfčrw g nňtH^^^i; 
'jsTfe%HT4& 'ínfííNígtfem 3f^Tc?T^T^^ ^mt ^ ^T?cRŘrfn i ^ st^tostr^t 

írWPn^TT 'rr5^«tft friTÍr^^t TT^T^^ÍčtIi ^*^2R^?cíHR^<ííf^M*lFfciTH HT^FSTRH'?! 
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cf^ ^r|n^^ ^TcPÍ^r fcjňifl^iid g^r^rf^w^n^n^ ^rrfT: ípinl^ ffícn^^víň'^ 

^ ^ngtRí ;níi 5T f^^TPr McM^-qr<^m «^ ^V^afard ^^ňr^ m^ ^^ ^hh ^ mkI 

"flra^ínf n f%# ^stičí ^^ ^m^^^m i 



1962] 




S. v. BHASKÁR 

^r?»Tčr: \ <T«rT ^ — 

^í^ílpíí ^ídf^cí ^5?^^aFr ?^TFT^ T?ffT^Tft '^RílT I 

f% ^TOf^ ^í^ \ cwrr f| — * - 



156-] ^-iř^^o 



q^P 



^^^cí %^fÍTfcT fBR% *ib^M^?T5r — ' Tf?T?TH5ň^T?^mf5f STŘ-^^íHT^c?^ 



S. v. UNIVTERSITY ORTENTAL JOURNAL 



[Vol. V 






sr^?^ 3Tlf^. 



H a«tT !T^55f% ^Hft»lPwfi)JÍ T^m I srn: ď^^<^^{K^«l<^ «<^tMrd*<dt » lRi<}<l H 



^^^^^^: — T^ fef%sr:, HifWt f^slHfíRir i gJT: ííJSRřt ftfe^: 

^ra^ifii í5«R, ;r r*r4^4Hir^*r4Í w^ » čn^s^jr »rtTO=iT s^iNm im? snf^či^r 
fm>T^Wt^ Pt^ňfa ^tmi^ ^j^ „^, 5^^^. „,j,,_^ j ^ 



1962] 3 ňr^r^r^^iv : 7 

■o 

^«rT ^ ^íTŘí^^řR^^TčR^ čC^TÍ^^Í ^'í ^^P^dH I ^ffcř ^^^ ^^- 
'tyspt f^ ^>ít n^tíRTŘm^ fíTíTř^íRÍNt: ftR^^^Tf :* 



^^ 



R -JESD RA ] IHARI FA X D Y 

íl^-sp^f^ sní 

t^m sffFfčr ^ ^^^ íířf » í ^^?TT qtfísT^, sttsptpstX ^ ^p^^ ^M 3níř '^h 
^ t^čnařř ^ ^f Hm g^íV t^, ?T^q «ďT^rH?T ^tk*^ ^ ^tít qrr i srmV?T ígpŤr 

Tr3Tg3!T, gtfe, g^i^sr snfe spr h^^t?? igím ?rr^ i ^sFnf?^ ff^ftíT ^ ^pr^ sT^srír^ 
3Tf?i^^^&íí5r^^fíTZíT|M 3T?íT q?T ^Kífaíf % ^^m ^\ m^'\ řhW 

9 <íMl<=ň^ <{mM^\, ?.3r«2TR ^^; ^rfífnwt;. xR sfk ^? ^o w ?yy 
sfk u«?; ^fníTT^ ^. ?o\s. ?? ^ ?^^ ^^. ?^^, 

10 T^ ?. ^^. 

1 



fiíTT % ^ q^T ^ Ř^Kerm ^ rjfí^T |3n, ík^ mm ^smf?( stwŘH fsn i 
^ sTfeRTT % foK ?r^ fit ^m?n q# 3n?m 4<*»tM? % ira fariwf ^ í%čr 

sn^f^r míT^ f%ii?r 9n^<iT % 3?T 5^a%5 q^m % 5iT?w S3m|«r s^srf^r # ?rm ^ 
SHR f^, fiaPTOT íŘfhTJRT ^JŤTC 5^čr%§ H § ?r% I sre ^tr ^ ^sf^ q^ sríčr am 

rqRTT & ^ft I 31H: 3f T5T^ ST^fíiT ?WJÍ sno^ ^W% % íl?t »m, afk fÍRT »?# g^ 

^ čič^ WH ^ f5r«TT 3^ sn«<i í^ I arar fe^ % i^ ň' ?rT5n>řf vt lí^ensK 
«*rra |"t 'a^^T m i ^nm vim tn^ ^^^^ \ 

W\m ^ ^ M : — 

st^ Sílí w i|5í %? ín I tfe^ a»f ^ %^ sicf^ «n I % ?ft»T ?f?ír íst 

"'srarr^fiTR ^t^ smfoř q r<-'im4<io r n " 

3 ^nt^r srTčr^, ^,^^\9 Oimím^^ m^) 

7 srnjTsíiPflr, ^. ?. ^«.Y. , . 



10 S. v. Ui\I\1ERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. V 

«(fčf ^ fíTtí^ sň^TSTíT ^ ^ >JM^«H f \ ^^ítift í ^ íí^ fe^ ftnrr I f% ^ i?^' 

T^t ísň' I ^ % ?p 3T#^ 5TTřT^ #Ř* ^^F^ % SrSFT Wf^ q[# ^53^ T| ^Í I 

q^ srww ^?m^ ^tT^T 'sn i ?í5r^ t?^i^ ^^ qr ííte ^ ^ ^Tf^fsT^m » ^t^ 
^ ^Ř^ H^qi iTT?n mn |, ^t írtcrtí ^ ^5^ řwít si^r ^čft «ft ^^^ i %^ 

2 T(f^^^o B.^^t; '!%%, ^ =iftcnr^ MKi^R^l ¥r|r^1ř ^r^>r ffe^r- 

6 ^<ÍT ^Tt f^r q[ %^3 ; ^tIUU^^^H f^ ^, ?V.?i(; i<,:^V; ^,^ ?^^oo. 



1962] ^ft^S^-ST^^f^ ^ 11 

?mm ^ ^^^m ^R^ ^ » f^ OTč!^ 5Rf ??| lOFSRfhí 3R5H, mfir^ ^ q^ 
qrf^ ^^ ^ ^# 5pfe«ni sr^'^ ^fe^ f^SRÍ % ^ir ftR# f 'sň srn ^^v^ % 

^>řř ^T^TJT q%?Tf? % <\^4i\ ^ ^^«rcr ^í t ^fe^ ^ íčit ^rmt ^rgi^ň^m ^ 
^?^ sTsir^ ^f^ ^^ #Ř^ íTf^ r^*n<4 pr ^?:^ 'í i 

3iH^ ^T^ ^^m ^mw^ ^t^ ^ 3TTÍ ^ srk ^s*?!^ sirnw srsm ^ |>n i 
spT ^ f 3n i f ^ ^vm^ ?F^^ 5rr^ ^^t^mt, w% ^ ^mr^ ^ "^ ^ \ 
5t ?p^ ^fafsRn % ^T w ^vm §t ^ 'í » íSF^řf ^ |T. ^"te ^nn % T^^ sn^ ní 

číff ^ STTc^ ínsr«TT % *!^ ^ ^fčTT gSH m% TÍ ^<» \ 

7 vif^s^o -^,1^%; ^,RoR' ' . 

10 ^fe^ wf^^<> ^^'^í ^ ^- 



12 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. V 

^ 5t ít^kTT \ mi ^r ír^č^ íts 'tot ^^n ; 5ft^ q^ ctt ^ ^cw ^ t^t qfT i 

gfte ij^ ^^r ^fTí^r^Tííf ^ ^Ttf?r í^t^fTH tfzt ^* f^*^^ ^t# ^t% 3t#^ 

ví ^^ #53?? ?^? 1 1 sfte m%íT^ ^ ^ ^3^ ?rmf ^ '^t ^j^hs^ | i 

M^ í?5Íf % fir^jsíf ?PT Hm ^nTT-^rTfPT ^ i ^ afc^JT^ft?? m^r^ ^^ 

?^ ^ItcT^ HíT^if % 3?FdRfcf 'TTŘr ?n%íT 'í sFt? sTT^^iířf ^ ^3n?%^ |3n 

^J^ Ht^ ftl^ ?T«n #t^ fSTR STŘnSíT ^ I ?í ^r^ cTc^^STO^T ^'Ht* í^ *^ %^ 
^qi^^^UH 3TH^> MÍdgH, ^nF^^rf^; >á«>ÍHlí ^t^, %fen^TOT^ (^^TT^č^ft), 

*1«w1, ín%cT, m^Ríft, ^cT^íTT, ^íPm^?^, fŘRTO, í?t^, ^n fmr, %^n^ anfe 

3 snTtiTo-^íxíir^^t), Pró ^i^^H*, ^srfer^, tIt^ttst^, ^rrifu^^, %^fín^, 

' 8 ^.. . 



1962] ^Pt^e^-sr^fiiTr ^^ ' 13 

Hí=^-cí5T f^tsnřr % qfiscr ^^ \ 'nfir wá^ n m^, % ?pf ^n^m ^sí^tít ít^? 
% ^^v^^ TT^ #cRk íTT^w ígR^, m^k^ ^ si*íím ^rm^ ^itt cnn ^^1%^ % g^^ 

^ ^ — 

dc^HlHí tt^srrV Hm^žft ^"te sní st^r ^ smR %^ ^'t » ^^ ^^ srr^ ^ 
íarrat^r wí cr? ^ st^k ftím i srŘf ^ wf % cřt?T m^ ^ ftnfft i(^ ?«rR ^x 

\sK irT^q^iT, V5^^ w^ artr K^ sríTn: grff ^ fimr ^ft f stt 1 1 físr* ^fkm 

sním ^íTTTH 5^ ft?m i srw ^"í? smnc^ % ^^ q^ (tf ^ cf^iftsr ftr^) MN<qí^ > 
*fM^«ic^ % 5Í I í ^ ^rr^^ ^ %?3 fl ^í ^ ^"te ^^ fiwr m* « |[?ra sním 

li. Ctfi - f>^ .,r r-,, „ "^ 

5 f%f^%WT¥ K,?c;, 

7 Trf^^Ro ^,?^V; =^^5RTfT ?í?. RA^ ko ^, ?rŘRT^. 

^íjaíFr sni? ^fe^^ 'To ?c;t; 3;ftT t^ífo ^o f o ?\3. To ?V^, 



14 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [VoL V 

irafq Hf^c«ft ^ 3HT«rftfi^^ ?ttt ^"te sní ^ W^^ f^ ^^^ ^"^ ^ 

% PTírf^ % fm m^c^ ^ i ? h smK wp^ ^^ Pr^Píf ^ ^tí ^f % f^Rt^nn 
^ gsn \ f%?| HďTgŤT ^ srn cic^ im % ^ sm srwr (^1^ ^) % f^^r ^ 

^ ^ wu^t nm » am^ sqfiRfsff -^ ^ ^TFr énri i ^ ^ ?Ht ?=^Fr w( 3rq# 
fHT ^ ^?^ f^ w f^sr f^^ i f ?!% ^m ^ ^^ ^í=Hcr, ^f^fer Tň^r^r, f?rn3 

Řr^naff ^ ^ íR^TRTT ?ifř ^R5T íj?5t ^'V ŘTOTsíf ^ mr I* I ^?^ ^5 ^ ^>h^ 
% fff?PTH ^ w q^ ^rw^ snmr f^^rr i ??Fr% f^ ^^ Trsn ^t%^ % 'SRc^nf^ 
íififcnff spTr srŘRtfnčTT % si^^ % f^ ^^ fiparr i srf?nřtfnm ^^m^ f f « ^ 5 

5r^ ^5T ^; ^RwT ^ sr^TT^ ^Nti ^Tf títt ct^ sí"^^^ ^ <T7: ^tří^ ^ wn wk 
pr 'í sm ^HiiiR^^T ^ m t^ «fft ^f|t sřh: ^ ^ shr řt^rtí ^ ^wtk 

3 ITf^fPTo ?,Ooy,, Yoo, VO^. 

4 ^ ?, cíV. 

6 ^, ^o ^o ^f&^mií^ Pái^l^o^ f?T Sféfř t^R^ 3TTC ^fesTf trn^ ^'f?l^íT 



1962] ^ÍH^-?("^r^d ^^ 15 

^ íT^T tjsp ^TT ^ íí I ^srar ^??n?T jí^ít^ snpr ^ ^tíh 5ft m^ w^ • 
5 > * ^1 sfk wífw 5TW5n«f ^ SR ftrfft f^nainí tne i^i^ ipc ^ as % 'StHf 

^ 5«f ^«r ^ 3WTI íjsp íH^ f^^n «iT I 

1 W^o ?, ???• 

2 ^o ?, '5;\9. 

5 g;?ro tfWí R, ^^^R- 

8 SFTřTCo ?,?';o. 

9 sPTŤfC ^,>í'o'?. 



16 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. V 

I^IR — 

3^ — 

JÍtnmT % srínf^ 5í ^t ylf<H<N # qf 5rw ^íjsň srih ípt ír H5f?r írt fen m 1 
i^ spTíŘirT ^ snfšRír s^n íí^t ^ íjj^ h smr Htpťt aftr 3i?r íqpr 3č»T?r ffčrr 

rHTŘT ^ STT^ tí^ Sm STřStf ^ tÍ3TT 3ftT fiR f^ f? & fiííR % f^ílj n«? t I * 

t^np íT??r t 'sft ^3^ ^ ^črwn^ arit %HŘr« ?r fimríft 1 1 

íř fen «n I 5rm % ^ťr ^?ftT«T5r^wf^sR«ni ^ f^f^rer ^rfsníř ^> 

3 ^o'.t,sití; gtmo ?,^Yi(. 

4 ^. ' ■ 

i9 



STR ^ ?nn J |f «ft I ířasTf ífrač^ ^,^1^5 sir ^' *Tnf «r íí^ičt 'ítti 

fíft # TTmfe WTfT">T ^ tnUTŘr fřr ^5 Tra f*Jn SÍT I q^ ITTíT TTSTT spt SÍtT % 

íjrítít ^ ^ w f?tn »nn sn^* I " 

gJR gntn SR^ ^ I fSpí % 3ď«I^t5I WT^TT ^ % OTRI^ qsf 3?^^ ^t ^ \ 

«nf^ m%qf^ íí t^t^^ % 3R^ ^15^ ^T^oT ^5 % «mT sjqíft írórř W^ 3i^ ^ 

^^ ^3r, srfnw ^msR, 5??^^ ^msrsr, srfNhp ^msrsf srrfe j 3tn?w 
5R wníí % ;Tm í f-^?!i, %^, ^^^ ^v(, ^^^^^ ^^pf^ ,j^^ ^ ^^ 

^T^TJff ^;3í^^ HWaff ^ ^ WJT f^ŤN 5^-«TI I 3fk !3r?t ^jlíí ÍTOW íR? 

"R s^íRr ímr m» 1 T^ pr 1^5?^ ^ sT«n? h «t?t sftr % ani ^ srtt 
ip ^ fHfTT fíťtsf feri sftr "P^T ftf 3CT ^ H ^tf ?rT5PÍT 1 3ftt ?r anrc^ror » %i?t 

"bV ^ * fm 3r«nft ítT^ít w armm síJTun m sfl^ miít tshx ar^es ftsm «n 1 

^^ ^ ''"Tg?! fit 5i«n srHTf5n?ft ?5r ^ sr?raíT ^ '^ trwr ^?í íisr # 
swfggtčT fain q ^ fa^ JRT f^ I ?íwsiwíRn5ft «^ íié'9n^ ^ is r ^^lfi i , 
3Tf«Tff^miT3rčr«n^3rfřr i ^?ftiT3n^Rr%f?TífSíinT!jiříí^%;3imRr5tní 1 

3 ^o ;j,3?^. 

4 ÍPTřro ?,?^!í. 

5 ^t ?,?^^, ?t:V; f5ff?rqT?r "Jo «§,, 

6 gtTo "To llK. ;• 

3 10 



18 - S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [ Vol. V 

Hí^ríř # Hin f^rm ^>^ «$ I ^ f5 % aí^íiTift ifí sRréw "í I ^ # q^ «jr 
sfRt ^ 5%5r ^rfínřf gm ^ sn^ ^ íIčt t«t "ít arHR ít?t ?r^ ^í i ?«% 

ft^RÍf ^ TT^ i?sř wm fiwrT sřk 1^ % p ^ ^ si?nT íftí "^tím ^ ífft 
^^?gT ^ gn 7^ t, 5W ^3?5^ vt fs % sní ^ íí|iit ^ f^nrr 1 ^ttíR % # 
%w^Tp>rř%^#^Mt?rq!5Rn9p^?nj!5raT«ft I ^ # íj^srw ^ 

^° it, ^-K; írfNJTo ?,?V9V; :^,:^oB. 

11 



i 



7 



1962] yt^rw -M-^nrid m 19 

fS ČI8IT #íJ5 % qRb^i«i+ — 

iiftsarTSRí 'fňn ^ % qm sní ?tf g?^ írérí ^r^ anm ^^ *? i í »ď<*«iw*i<w 

íříT lít ffH smn ^i5TT m I %5R«T H ^ % í^fi^ ^^ ^ ^ «Tftg*n (fefe) 
% farau w ^ "g^ íft I fs # ^^«T ^ «TftyiTen.¥t 'rfřwm ?Pt .%^ sir? 

?rrf??íi%«ičnír5Rntf^«r#«^^?ri^íní^3j^«níft^^ srw 

3 TT^iro ^, ^^ " ■HH^'^°i<'b1 fe^p^rf^ T^q^^n^RŤt Hrv!\*\*i snrcmt i "■' 

6 JTf^STiTo ^, ><"o- 

8 íR3r5rT5r sríčT^ ^i '^^^^ 

12 



20 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. V 

gí?*T§V «ft i c^Trdcfi^Mi í?H# srn ^ fsr q^ #^ ^ sT^m^ft ^^ftnr ^t fen «n^ i 
?T?n.^»jí4f4V |t ní íí ^ I srk ^ % srfe' ^j^t^ «rsT sr^xr ?t^ ^ T^t i f^r*^ 

Itr ^ tns 55ÍRT i ^?H^ 3!#p ^ift^ íTífrT3íř ^ft ^j5%^ ^m^ ^qrsff ^ g^n 1 1 
3T — 









I ^w^o ?,\9o; snjŤRo í(, ^i( gr^iTsrnř; r<<=»^ici<M u^. 
.-'^ ^r^<> ?, ^^ %f^ wm^ ^Ťf. 

13 



%3r^ mcT ^ ^> gfTf^r^ ^ft » ímnm % ^^r qr^ ;jH«fft fs % rTct «r^ ^ 'ff ^j 

f^írmr ^ 3Tq^ 5^5^ firmT ^> qfT^R ^rf^cr f^mísT ^rm jrr % ^m ^ ^ 
^x ^W TcT ^5^ ^í^ % f^ snfsíT fapm » ^ srFafer Koo f^rsřf ^ ^ít^sn^ ^t 
sT^sT ^Tcft ^^2 \ ^?R ^ % 3ns ^T^T^ TrťT ^ ^ I OT# % ij^ 2T5 ^'V m f^ 
^ ^^0^ í m^ť4i w ^ ^ ^nft f^^fnnň ^ ^t^R, ^^ ^ ťtfiíf ^ ' 

^TR f^^T^ STR? í fřf íinc ^ ^ l^n fen m i f5 ^ ^TO% f^ ?snT5níf3íw gtr 

I ^pf^TTéRr^nc ^, €.00. 

5 ^^t ?, VoV. -1 

7 SPTrPCo V, -i^^e. 

14 



22 S V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. Y 

q^^ % STO sr5?T ^5T? TT STRf^ f^H^ \ 'Í^^^' '^^ ^ S^f^^rf ^TFÍ ^T, 

fiňft? ^ 3m <TTír HÍ^ «rHr sřhřnt (^ %) ^^rm 'zn ^ i 

%^^ns — 

^ 5TT I fs ^ ^tftr srrfccr % ^oSf srí ^ íífe «nf ^ «řtfecr 5> títt sflr sr^ 
q? ^ srrcčf fm® I ?H^ ^ ^ % sr^TR # ^ f^ fsn i ??Rnr sw^ ^íih % 

t^TÍtTH ^^ 5^^ *PRř ^ ^WT PpíTT «TT^** I sfh: «hl^H 7T^ ^t^J 'R fNícT ^TPfT 



1 ^f^^mo ^,^^-^v. 
5 anr^TTo ^, vr?. 

15 



Í962] ^FTRr?r--!>l'^r^či m 23 

sn^H ^ 5> #íT sní ^ ^rí^T^ ^ ^^^ t^t 1 1 ^ mfí^ ^ anítt^ ^ 

m^ft ^ ?^ #F^ T|fnr sflr f ?fí smt ^ ^'Hsrt t|^. trn řwrt i ^^^m 
^1t^ m I w^f^ §t «rnTT m I 3m qw f^ ^"V ^r t^^ ^j^wt ^w m i 

^ «ft^ I Tlfir, W^^ T^ ^TTcT % ^ETOT 3!íft6?n 5^^ ^fŽfTÍf STTf ^TT^RT 






4 vsR", ^ o ^o q* o ^ o o , 

16 



24 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [Vol. V 

íHt í^mk ?nR ^ iT^nňr čw íí^fegcr »T>Hm ^"í sr«nT ^ ^ "^ \ 't^t^^ % 

m^íx^ n x^x «TT i ^ ^'T «ní ^ si^príft '^r *^ » 'r^i^ ^"t «rT^^ % ttstt 
H?Tsrft"ST?T ?PT gpnjsf ^rŘ^mmlr ^nsrrar 'ítt * ^ísrr ^ttiw? «rc?ft nf?^ ^?t «m ^* ^>%cr 

m, «jcr lí^ 3T^«r ^i m^T-.sncčr «r fetrí ^qr i sr? amV fe^ ^nrnt ^^ ^*r«r 
«P^ gq «nsr^ snm m' i ^Tnx % f^^rss^ f^?|^ ^rw^ ^3^^ '^ ^í^^í^ í^^rmn 
WH 5RT ^tw «n I ^fm^r ^«mR h ^\4\< ^^ ^ i %5ft qf^ «tt5Í ^m'(^^ 

^5=^ ft^ ^^r. 

4 M\4^M^ ^q[o ^:??; ^FéT g^ 4j,«ťlfi|<t>| íi^ ?o^, ?olc, ?o^ ^^SSSJT 
#f%^ fíT «TT^ fferr 'To ?o5.. 

5 mI^KÍH; ^ aTH tfírsíT 'To Y:? . 

10 ^^t^ {x^o ^o fo) ^TPT ^^, To ^S^-t;. 

li f^«r, amHqňf í^ srro ^feqfr, to k5(. 
12 «h[<^Pd^<, ^fiwsr ffFít SÍTO ^fkm, To ?xY. 

17 



1962 ] í^^g^-sr^f^ ^ 25 

HFT^ ?m?r 5Rf jan «n I ?^ htht f^crr m 'rm 9rs5T: ^ ij^' íř^^rŘr ^žh i frčn 

#^ ^í ím íHST ^Řr ^ 3Ti(?n ^ift^ fíf^ «íí^ 'í I 5T«T # t?^ ftnr % ^ ?TFTft^ 

^ íft^g^ ^Tf(^ l^?F WT^HT f^T^TH ^»THT ^T \ ^^ ^ .^íft { lí^ŘT ^ TH^ 
qcíft % HT«r ^3^ '^I^Hír ^ ^T^ 'R STq^TT ^fT^Í ^HR fen Í ^3^ ^ ^ # ^ 

TcT ffí vSTHT fen I íň^T^rr # ^(^ v^ '^^ % ^rTT fira ^ tn^r 'ftHra qft ^ t 

^n^ňftRi 5fťT '{'T HT^ %^ í Ti[& 'í ° I fer^ íRÍ 3?T«ftfe5Í 5í»T si^^^ ^sn 

H^^mf^rčT ^>T í3?T% BT^T'^ ^ I f^ arf^ff^cT ^icnfa^Ť íw^^rH ^ ^s^^rt 5t^?^ ^m 
^3^ ann ííTO ^rfer ^ aifeíf»f5r sucftcT fe^rt ^^ i ^rf^^RíTf^nrnT % st^íttt i:^ir^>R 

4 ^Y 

5 ^; ^wr qo ^^. 

6 fer^To ?,^£?. 

13 ?,^?. : . 

4 18 



26 S. V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL JOURNAL [ Vol. V 

^ ^ feřk ííff 1 1 fH% f^qffícT 'fnft srmt; ^^řt wr srk !fm1r sft^ 5TŘcr 
^ srk ^W^ 1 1 % ^ 3n# ^jrffcT^ ^TFír ?ra 3ík ^imt srfrfaf f ra ^^ 

% ^íí^ncT $TRi" 3Ík ^ ^^ ^ mm ^TT^ ^ 1^ 'siJt fNfe % «Tt §iNí I §^ tx^ 1^ 

% STÍ ^ íí ^ gftŘRT ^ řf| ^^ct mfťr ^ OTkH m íwt ísft ar»ifir 5^ ^ 

ntHR H TO53T ^ iííffeT^ sř: ^rmir ^ fw | (^^^cTíft), sft 
^rwř) % m^ m^j |«i affčnfíwnr ^^^c^ro^qí ^f^t ^fir^'^ 

6 €^řt^ ftr tíf ^, ^, ^?^. 



7 



19 



P, ADESWARA RÁO 

f^ H 3rwm?r ^*t síf^m a^ísra m^^r ^ f; ^ tčt ^ť ^ifswř % ^ 
3?#5r1"5r5^ 'ŘH^' (research) q^T TOf^ SR Tíft I I fH íRír ff?^ ^S aí^^í^TH 

w;^«rH ^ ?Ť[fř, 2rf? I ^ cit íftw ?^ # i st^sitt m ^3^ ^nrr^fe | ^ 
^is^smx ^mt^am ^sxm shh^ih h'! | ^ ^^^^Ifď wi mTi^^ ^^m \H m^t^m 

1 
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. ^ ^??SfTS^ ^TTÍTT t SÍk OT % WTVni ^ ?ft ^t^ ^ÍW I I srn: 51T íT^f á^HlcH^ 
Jtr ^ ;j?T % íTŘcPS^ Ijgf fW ^ SÍR: <iHMd< 'TPft ^Hcft | I f^^CícR ^?m & íTH^- 

FTCff ^t ^TTcTT I f% fesr - ^if^cAi ^ arfirsíTW m^ - %črt i?^ tr^ - ^^ 15^ §t 

íR tJ^IP igt Hf% í 5^ I I ' ^ TR^r ^ Og IJ^ícrT Hrl^číT I?^ *HI^1f # 3R5TT H*R 

TfT - H|?r, íTR^T a?k ťtf?r - řwr[ sttř í fi??RT ^ j'? ^ ^t & ^wj«ř few 

ÍS^rofen^^TR^-íTín^ %ín^5TT^^^3^ 3řk 5TR % ^ % 

^. OT íTT^Íf ^ ft^ííRTi; íĚftT fií^WTOTq f^ % íPR^ ^SR ^ 3TtRT 
^ÍRRTT, ÍTWRT, H^čT snfir % ílSTTW ftf^m mf^ ^ míW 3n ^TRT I \ finR 

^* " -all higher Knowledge is gained by comparison and rests on 

. comparison." (Max MuUer Lectures on the Science of Religion P. 12) 

2. " Despite the differences in environment, in manners, in cultures and civilizations, 
the human mind is cast in the samé mould." [ ' ^fTTf^ - ^#T ' qr tr^ ^fe: 
Dr. G. S. Mahajani: in '^jf^c^ - ^^ ' - ífsny lí^pr. p. 6. ] 

' -^- "— inspite of difference of soil and climate, of language and manners 

of laws and customs the poet binds together by passion and Knowledge the vast 

eiDpire of human society, as it is spread over the whole earth and over all time." 
{— -^lardsworth: by Carlos Baker in " English Romantic poeís ' pp. 102,103.) 



^ mít HT%?T f?T ^ cTt^ % srmTŘwí fiT«m % fíriíTcr p 1 1 ^R^sttcít m^ 
% ít^ ^m^m, fir^T ^ 3t^ srfsnp ^[^ r^ ft^í | ^řN: ^raftir mf^ 

I 3Tk ^ ^t^ % ^RTíif ^ ^ ^? ^m?TT I \ *. 

tri ^řfTfir - f?ns3: ^iTrtn w^ ^ f^H^fíTcn hi# 1 1'^ ^ra*: fir^ ?{Tf5r?řř ^ ^mtm 
wrr míj ^f^^r | i f^^T?r sri^m HT%tň % ^ ftfřmwf % ^jr^ ^ ^ ^R^n 

^^ ^t^r^ íTR^ - wjřířř ^ ííT^íí ^TTcTT I íň ^ fe?^ - fPT^ f?ír ^ «r<á*H g?nf , 
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^ 3řsft 5f j fpRT ^ ?ft íTíTRcfT ^T t?^^«T?rT ^ 3ď«r^ ^^ fir^RT 'srrflTí \ #& ?ft 
'^ ^ W§ I ^ iř firo mf5?ířf m IJ^ 5t HT%íT % ^ frfř m ^ sm%qf % 

% mf^nspR n f?r ^^^j^r mn^ ^ ^3^^^ ftnn ístt ^[T^»crT | i ^tct: f^r ít^ ^ ^ 

f^ ^ 3R^míT ^ ^gr^sgcTT ^Pr čňr ^ ^t h^ i Htf^few srh^ % m^ 
m^ i^HkH^ ^(^^^^ ^ ^ f^r ^ ^fencT fipm ^ncrr | f^ snwt^ Htf^číff ^S f^ 

3T^'5RR §^Hn^* 3T^€rR ^r^ % firq; ^TT^řh^ ^> ^m\^ m^^riii % mším % 

swírřf íř srk m^ f i f^JS[^ % w^n^ % ^i^;^ ^ snpT?: ^ g??: f^fiw ^rpřf 
?• ^ ?ř^ ín%2T % mm ^H^i^* «r«3príR : 5^ ^ 3ik cft^r ^i^řř í 

^' " True literary scholarship is not concemed with inert facts, but 

with values and quaiities." René Wellek: (77ie crísis of Comparathe Literatuře: p, Í56) 

2. ** To examine, tlien, the phenomena of literatuře as a whole, to compare them, 

^ to group them, to classify them, to enquire into the causes of them, to detemiine the results 

of them— this is the true task of comparative literatuře." (Publications of the Modem 

Xanguage Association of America, 1896. Ed. by James W. Bright: Taken from the essay 

The Comparative study of Literatuře: p. 166) 



1962 ] p^řHRJT^ 3f?>7Tzr^ ^ srf^jrT ^^ ^m^<4cir 3 1 

aararsxT ár i 

(?) ^^Jtt^ g^T t . • 

ti 
— 

?^oo fo)3řhc^o f^5«Rrsrfifíflr ^t 5t>^ $w^ 'f^^ít Wf? 
3ÍVt HTf|cí? qr aíá^ft sr^T^ ' snflr ftří «n h^ f i 

(3n) qíu íRtf^^ síTftcRsr spT 3RI ínf^wř qr smisr j 

^ar^ qřtfé qnf jt^**? sTFf^ fisw ^ ?r^P?n f i 
(3t) ^ qif%?íf ^ g^TT I 
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(f) fíPHtmf|cíR?f^^5Hm I 

^ fií^Rnafř ^ 3rtíW ^í^ícn TC ^H ^ 'fit %C5T íPTcfT | I " "^ ftMH «V^ci íTTf^č^ 

3nf5T 3řk 3í#3ft HT%ířř ir ^ 115 sr wr 3ik sfftf^ ^«tcí | i 5H> cTT^ stcíw m 
Tň:^ ^ jr 3<H<r4*hH ^ Ht mg^réťi ^r^ff ^nrcrfa ^ď^^^ % y>^ f^RiTiř w^t strpí- 

firom 3řk 1^ ffŘ qr st^tr anfe vr ^i^ňqfít 3t«to5t ^jt, q?p v^fft ^ "g[flT 

i. " Comparative Literatuře, in studying the impact of one literature, actually of 
a whole culture, on others, is really concemed with the appreciation of cultures other than 
that of the individual scholar. In this way it tends to bríng people together in this divisive 
world and to stress the oneness of the human race rather than its dififerences.'* (Comparative 
Literatuře VoL I: Proceedings of the second congress of the LCXA.: p. xxii) 



iV ^^ ?rrf^ ^ sTt-íT^TT 5r?§cr ^nc^ ^nw fip^'V q^ ^^ % srfe 

C^) ^r^ 'ČRT ^ ^, ^ST^STRTT ^ f^WT í^ fH^T í5nft ^fe?íf % 5^^ 

% % ?fc^ sfspra 3Rf 3ítí ?rT%; ^ f?rPťr?r srŘfiro w/^ % íne^^r % 'fiR ^ 1 1 
i^i^ fe^nfř ^ ^i ^t >rdíy '^^'^ 3fk sntŘw ř^ícti^ m ^^m ^s^^mn ^t^^cT ^ i 
firftTvT srr^Řw ^íftríff % #fw5 % f%^ 'rt *ft^& ^tm^^ ar^fecr ^t í^típ^ ? ^ft 

írfincřf ípt ft^cTTSÍf % ST^T ^ ^f 3T^ Iff |t5n I fíT íTiT ^^f 'í I^TRT ^^ 

m H%čT ^!TŘ ^T í^-íT §t ^ fTiKn 1 1 " ^ 3Tcr: ww % f^^m střřw? HT%iřř 
3RÍ ^ ^mH c TTOr t^ fm^ ftrareft f^ ^3h % ^píctí «r sRTOf ^ftfrt sT?ir?cr sn^^^^ 
§t ^ifTcn t \ Hvft M ižOtifah ^^ ^^^m ^, ^^ sm«?r ^rror ^ m^ftfiw 

5 7 • 
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Mwsi%ŘT^?TT%!T-g»i?ff %*pcif3nq^5t 53q^ |» fiřRr smx gwřř % 
^^ '!'^ ^'-"^T * ?t^ r? ^"^ ^ ^ q^ ^ ^ 'CT, j?íR ?> íi^ ^, is^p ^ g«ť«T 

3ií5rfeT ^Ri ^t mnm ívm^ ^ 1 1 ? ?r ?rrf stt^řrí ?nf^ ^raft^ mfg?JT 
^^^ smolař ^ ^^an ^ ^ % ?nw ?ftí?ií híí fs»pftf?r ^rít f 1 ^ra: 
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i\\ Subbu Reddiar 



^8sú ^JD^^ ^súÁďsmih Q^rréomnúáliuih. ^^m QufTQ^GrT^^rrprú u@^ 
^i£lipff<3i<Sffi<skr sunrifi^ujsorra^ ^^(pQmp^, SíT^Bsvti^Lb (sffpr^íSsy^tLfíM 

iá(j^^^(!řfám (Lfiisi^tunr§j, gtswisw jtp ^měSiiumisiár ^rxrrtsmLrr^i^ G^irm" 

ffLůiu <sijfr}fiě<íií)&ei$)tuúu/bf6l ^(3 ^sú (g/S^úqássSofr ^/5^J5^ Q^rréh-STTsomii, 

^LDiuLD erésru^ ^(§ a/(5ZD« ^([^err 0bsú; ^^ ^í&ú ujm^, <3i8svm 
Qtsrr sú(s\)mh ^fiSlenf jSl&omujé ^rrif^G^ ®(5«š(^ii). s^lďiuld ^gúso^ (Surri^G^ 

^0^^ g[jrruDS>S]iBia& ^i^aBiSin^ib, 

3=iT^@iTáF B^^i3^\Ma€ů Gd&iT^^orá= a^S!rars!nL.iiSlGs^ 
^^uSlGí\) ^!S)u)rrď9T^ ajísťffiííTíj) a.tfoffinr ! 

~ Hudson, W. H. ; An Tntroduciiou to íhe Study of Literní iirc, Ch. 3, 
Sec. 3, P. 121. 

2. ě^Qfi^mu ^éo: Sociological treaíise. 

5. ^(§(SU(r^LLuíT. ^(n^^0(3Qpes>jD (108 sl^^ ^jSíéo - 2,1) 
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S)OTr(j5>«Jr. ggsirsňJcnLíJT Gurr^jo Quiůi^iQrTmě »i_®t_«!r eBeiriěiísů, 

' nglsú^g rgn-susifl afilařibSuir smLjšgiib 
asůiiie^ ifiušsib a.njsib '* 

«Ts5r/D snjburream u@^ |j£r«ra/ gj^Sar a/sStt/ffjř^j/ii. ^«i,a,su^«i) 

Qa=sil^0 unuĚK^iSurt. 

srůQunr(i5«ÍT ot^^jítíjíic^ ^TuJIgyib jjůQutosít 
Qií5iIiůGluiT(5«fr aBrrsaiiírugi ^řtflaj." 

^*£» a/fiřr^a/ú Qo(5a>,r«ír «.«5?^«;^^. Q^^^^^ q^^^^ ^««S)«,rí 

«^á «^swr«,nra>; ^ái^^QS^ ^ajéSlsua^ů^ ^tí^u.^ar ^^^u, 
íulossrtL^Lb ^rrsssrsomJb, 

^^(ái<g&nfld) Q^rrm^úb Qurfíhibmw 

s^Sl^isiSui siSla&fTQrú unrili^fiir 

Gsif^unr® a-ř&n) s£ř«aBib.^ 

^^^u> H).T^ g^^^^^ (3^^^^; ^^^^^ ^^^^^ _ ^a.;ra-uu®^^ 
áfoůq. ] 

^^jD ^uf^^^nréo Lo^rr^^^ú^uér ^és^^^u^^^j ^ú^^f&^^^^ 



4. Q0rréú. Gurr^érr. ^fi. 635 (^mih). 

5. (^^«řr, 355. 

6. mihuirrr, ^^^p-. mn-ÚLf, 



« 

. 0^^^' ^^J5SI Q^ůujů Qujbjo Sp0^Q^rr(s §l'^é^s^u>rr<sú>, ^^^^ 

^«//D«o^ (tp^fsQoj Space *rsir^tb Time sreSrjjj/ti @/!JíútS®«,;ř. ^^a, 

^íJL/G^n-ágiáQa/rrfr^D* CTheory of Relativity; ^árp Q«n-*}rí«««,ayá 
G)«řr«ftr® g)«í/ffl/80«^ Q^rrpjo^, gjtuémib r^SlujeaeuupjiSluj ueo ^Sluj 
^(3^Sl^3!&^ ^enrécs^ň-. LfwmjSsSl^^ ^úuir^utLL^ s.tí^^u>^8sn 

<ifiu,.iL,w rrárjsiih &flSúú(5lSlsir(nf&. gi^ú^. «,rsuú. «rsj.-^ (LPfijbQurrQn 

^jfiíib asn-sa^^^ib Q^rrérs^ih. CS^ajn; it,ás!ár. easoá,^ Qfi^tSajmaijb 
mp^ih &.mraf, Qgruj^ (ifi^íSltuarai4>ss,p^úi ^eoeu Gu/reirp t3pai^«s>fl, ' 
«/ib a(sú Qurrcsarn-éBě Qmrrarain: ■ a.ĚůQurr(séir ^^ugi uímmt^é 

• ^aimérjB f^p-^ajii ^ma^iunr^' srňru^ jstb isítlLíBiů uy^Qucrrifi. 
umimt^^ ^iBlfiiílm ffl/rrjb«fflá) «i_ťa/tl Qarnňrma ^m.ůumL.ajrrs g)®^ 

QurrqsmrrQitu 0eů;ses>jS^ fii£íy>&«i!ir (tpáiSso. íSjSt^Sl. w(S0ih. .Q^£, 
^éů ersirjig isrreirsrraú urr^uirQ Qftúsiefrmesrír ermgff Qď/rsir®®) 
Qurr^uinrm^. c^^á) Q^rráJmnrůúiuiř, 
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jOJ^^Í^ (SuCUI ^lbL|»TS% B-SŮ!B(lpŮ> 

'ifsbtso ®já*(Š^ ictijasib SlrBůi^ň) «r«3iá= 
Qa^jířífffm (ipsfí^mtfi) Q9!Tíi!sCs^ů> u®Sid.' 

^Tsi/ih Q^iúsuús ^árQiDsů y^jš^su/i 9ln}áairr^ ; Q^tůsu euifiurrQ ^sár 
Qnošů wés&T ^Ú3 <sarr^á«s>aatiu suerriíQujD ^esiw^^á Qmrreirefr ^lueorr ^1 
'íTš^jD i^jSlůmu ^eoásíssr ^giiflajň- QffrršůeOTTiM^ Qs^rrěůeSl láij^úu^ 

;§sO;š§ip Qsjtq^jĎQurré} «frsů^Q^rr(Si Quit(§^§\^ Q^rrártr^isu^ 

90!uji)ss>aú QurTd^áTm^ůi s-sireíresr. «(súQun-(s&rr0 Q^rrsómrTÚátuň . 
Tl^ůsúw a.tssT)Gsu iDiricijii) Ljsiru«nrD 

^siiaiíjis dlrgsmi) es(r^Qsum Glicrri^u.' 

Q^uj^^^^ů> ^p0ssi ^^u^0 ^masú^ a>«j,á« (i^u^ajrr^. ^^Q^ , 
fiLtuú) ; «i_«yil Qsrrarma. 






Q<g&Ti4rglí£n3 atrB^stp áustróifl srdino 
su(Srgffii{^ ^noůiSlsOT (LpdsstífsT ^sár^iJD 
<£L.si|srr sunrigl^Q.dsiT® a&$9^$55?lui 5ii(I5(Sijd.^ 

&.u3[f}(Súsonr0 Qurrq^ofrďsBsrr ^me^úu^pí^ SL.uS(§ér&r QufT(Q&T3i&T 
iss)(sj, u&<sú^(S^ (Lfi^sSItu Qu!T(§&rsi&r s^uStrppesKsu. ^eupm/D 

, Gu[r!Tjbp'SO (Stímu^^ s^uSi&ú Qurrq^ér &.<5sisrss)LLuSé) ^(f^é^^^fTésr 
<ssst(^ih, ^^65 SL.uSfřúQurr(r^(SíT^nr€Íír ' ^ojeifér * <nmu^ ; ^L^sifét 
r^ih r^^Bssrá <^jSúúi^(aúmh. ^tueijár ermu^ ^iué(^iJb Qunr(f^ér : 

(Síiih ^^éúSso, 

^ ^Q^BsfrQiu &i(sm(^<9ié Qmrrs^Q mrrsm CS^usisr (giih . 

u^ u^(mfí^rr^€iú Qu(íF^iĎíT(sél(ůr ^.Q^earrÁ^. ^^^<ss)<bíu ^eis>n)Gii8ssr^ 

wr, 

gjdjrBiTiJDib g(n5(i5suLb s>fSTrgÉi£lffOrTrVa& a&miSli;ii) 
^(jnsíTUDib tirrujBrrib Q^srrGsTTáwiii) QáBnrilLnCiDnr, 

•^^rrár ^uSp-LDrraSp-tJb Quujnrmefrmšo ^jSůúIlI.® eufrip^^ siimnši^^ 

riůS\árfí)<síírfr. ^^^^^^ ^essrí^isuSssrá ^nressrQiSu ^€isres)piu ^jSl 
gy/íi (tpiuáifr}! (SU(§S}érp^. ^iskefoesiL^ár Gunrár/D ^jS^iuéo Gw€s>^ 

QijDťfů Qunr(j5sir aBrT«i^u|^ ^n5)5k]« 

jjS/ cumf^Qjrr currujQLorrtfi tuárQ^? _^ 

O. G^eun-fTUi ^i^áimésr (tfis^fl* 7203 (^(S^rreiiésp-^if). 
i. ^(f^^TT&^anh, Sl€uq!rir€ssrih, euifí 18, 

3. (§peíT, 355. 
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DEPARTMENT OF fflNDI 

Bhushan and his literatuře ... 1960 

Vrindh and his literatuře ... 1960 
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the year 1961. 

2. Rupakasamíksá ... A coJlection of papers read at the Seminář 

on Drama and Dramaturgy conducted by 
the Department in the year 1962. - • 

S. V. University Oriental Research Institute: — 

The Vth volume of the Haif yearly journal of the Institute has been brought 
out, 

The Institute has also undertaken the critical editions of the entire available 
texts of PáncarStrágamas. 

The preparation of the Clasí>ified Descriptive Catalogue of the entire 
collection of the manuscripts in the library is going on. 

To mark the completion of the twenty-fifth year of the journal, Silver 
Jubilee Number of the Journal is proposed to be brought out in 1965. 

DEPARTMENT OF HINDI 

U. G. C. Grant for Linguistic Survey: 

The University Grants Commission has appro\ed the scheme for 
A Linguistic Survey of Hindi knomng population in Chittoor District 
submitted by Dr. C. B. Rawat, m.a., ph.D., ll.b., l,t., Lecturer in Hindi, 
S. V. University College and has granted Rs. 2000/- for the first year. 
Dr. Rawat proposes to do his field work during the first three years and the 
last two years will be utilized for analyzing the data collected in the 
field work. 



OBITU ARY NOTES 

Dr* C. Kuiihait Raja 

Dr. Kunlian Raja suddenly met with his death on 21st October 1963. 
Boni Cil the 18th Septcmber 1895 in a royal family, he was educated m the 
Maimrajas coliege, Eranakuiam, and Presidency College, ^'íadras and took 
his Doctoratc Degrec from the University of Oxford. 

Hc worked as the Head of the Department of Sanskrit in the University 
0'^ Madras íbr a period of twenty three years and retired as the Professor 
o^ Sanskrit írom the Andhra University, a post which he held after returning 
from Teheran. 

The rangc of Dv, Raja's activities is verv wide and Iiis presence in every 
Wtcrdv) association íhroughout the country is greatly felt. He could handle 
Sanskrit prose and poctry with eq.ual ease. 

As the Curator of the Adyar Library, Dr. Raja did commendablc work. 
Hc was a member of the Advisory Board of the S.V. Oriental Institute, Tirupati, 
íor a !ong time. He \sas also the Chairman and Member of the Board oí^ 
síudíes of Sanskrit in the S. V. University, Tirupati. 

Dr. Raghuvira 

Dr. Raghu\ira suddenJy met his end in a car accident on the 
14rh May 1963. Born on December 30 in 1902 at R^v/alpindi, ho was 
^áuc&xcá at Lahore. took his Doctrate degree from london University 
and his D.Liít. from Utrecht (Holland). Working as a Piofessor and Hcad 
oí lae Department of Sanskrit in Sanátana Dharma Coll|ge at Lahore hc 
staried his Mnternational Academy of Indián Culture ' of which he was the 
Life Long Director. 

After shifting tlie centre of hia ^etivities to Nagpur, he detcrmined to 
consolidate his strength and energy to work in the direction of replacinií 
Enghsh vMth the National languages taking all the terminology from Sanskrit 
as it happened to be the mother of all languages. He also iave a pian for a 
comprehensive Dictionary for each branch of modem science. In collobo^ 
^^Zr '" ^""^^ ^""^ ^^'""^^^ ^^ ^'^'^ formulated a ^atapHaka 

CrJ' Ta^^^"""^ <^>^tiínsively and as far as the manuscripts and rclics of the 

fuT »T ''"'''"'^^ ^'' ^'^^'""'y possesses a vast and uniquc 
colieclion. Hc did good work in the Constituent Assembly in 1947 aVd then in 

As a staunch and fearless advocate of «?;íncVn> r^*. r> i • 
lost a valuable savant in the demise of Dr. SuvS ''^-^-^osy 
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Helmuth Von Glasenapp. 

Dr. Helmuth Von Glasenapp, Emeritus professor of Indolog}' and 
Comparative Religion in the University of Tuebingen, got unfortunately in- 
volved in a traffic accident and died of wounds on the 25th of June 1963. 

Born on the 8th of September 1891, in Berlin, he had his education at ihe 
Universíties of Tuebingen, Munich, Berlin and Bonn and obtained his Ph.D. 
Degree at the University of Bonn for his Thesis Die Lehre Vti/j Kannan 
in der Philosophie der Jainas. He was a Lecturer in Bonn and Berlin and a 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Koenigsberg. He also occupied the 
Chair of Indology and Comparative Religion in the University of Tuebingen 
where from he retired from his official duties in 1959. 

Dr. Von Glasenapp being an ardent student of Indology, equipped 
himsélf with sufficient knowledge of Hindu, Jain and Buddhist works. 
He was a versatile wriier vvho understood India, her people and cullure 
in ihe right way- 



Publicatioiis iinder the auspices of the Department of Sanskrit 

:, KÁLIDÁSA SAMlKSÁ 

fProccedings of the Seminář on K^lidasa) 
Coniains three Presidential speeches, two short talks in Sanskrit 
and six research papers. 



Príce Rs. 4/- 



RCPAKA SAMlKSÁ 



íProceedings of the Seminář on Sanskrit Drama and Dramaturgy) 
This VoJume contains speeches by Mahámahopádhyaya Srí N. S. 
Anantakríshna Sastri and Pan^itarája D. T. Taíacharya in additioii 

10 ihe iweive research pápera. 



Price Rs. 4/- 



Iq the Press: 

3. VEDA SAMlKSA 

(Proc.-edings of the Vedic Seminář) 



C<'p:es í\Tj2 he had from: 



THE REGISTRAR, 

Sri Venkateswara University, 
TIRUPATI, 
(Andhra Pradesh). 



